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HYBRIDIZATION OF PLANTS. 


NE of the most interesting of horticultural 
operations is the raising or originating new 
varieties of fruits or flowers by means of cross- 
ing or hybridizing one species with another, ora 
species With a hybrid, or one hybrid with another. 
‘This process takes place, but somewhat rarely, 
with plants in a state of nature; but with plants 
in a cultivated state it is of common occurrence, 
especially when the operation is properly per- 





formed by the cultivator. By this means some 
of the most beautiful plants we have in cultiva- 
tion have been produced, and as it requires deli- 
cate manipulation, we especially recommend it to 
our lady floriculturists, for they will find in it a 
source of great interest and amusement, particu- 
larly as its results are almost as uncertain or un- 
foreseen as those of a game of chance. In this 
respect it may be called a floricultural lottery ; 
for the laws of nature governing the experiment 
and its results are so mysterious and so little 























Fig. 1.—Burr Linen 
Watkine Soir. 
Bacx.—{See Fig. 4.] 
For description see 
Supplement. 





Fig. 2.—Gros Gratn anp Fou.arp 
Watxine Sort.—Frost. 
[See Fig. 6.] 
For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. I., Figs, 1-15. 


Fig. 3.—Gray Linen 
Wa xine Suit. 
Front.—{See Fig. 5.] 


For description see 
Supplement. 





Figs. 1-6.—LADIES’ SUMMER WALKING SUITS. 


known, even by the most intelligent botanists, as 
to preclude any definite or positive knowledge of 
what the character of the hybrid may be. 
Crossing one species with another is called 
muling or hybridizing ; crossing varieties already 
obtained with each other is called cross-breeding. 
As the result of the first we may instance the 
beautiful varieties of roses obtained between Rosa 
indica (the common China-rose) and R. moschata 
(the musk-rose); Azalea pontica and A, nudiflora 
coccinea, the hybrids of which are known in our 





Fig. 4.—Burr Linen 
Wa xine Suit. ~ 
Front.—[See Fig. 1.] 


For description see 
Supplement. 


Wa kine Suit. 


For description see 
Supplement. 





Fig. 5.—Gray Linen 


Bacx.—[See Fig. 3.] 


gardens as Ghent or Belgic azaleas; Rhododen- 
dron arboreum with R. ponticum and R. cataw- 
biense, producing the almost innumerable varie- 
ties of this superbly ornamental shrub; to which 
may be added the various hybrids originated be- 
tween the different species of fuchsia, pelargo- 
nium, calceolaria, viola, dahlia, erica, and other 
favorite plants ; and between the various hybrids 
thus originated innumerable cross-breeds have 
also been produced. 

It is very rare indeed that any hybrids can be 
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Fig. 6.—Gros Grain anp Foutirp 
Wa xine Suit.—Back. 
(See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. I., Figs. 1-15. 
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ced between different genera, however close- 
ly allied they may be. All the stories told of hy- 
brids between the orange and the pomegranate, 
the rose and the black currant, and similar dis- 
similar ies, are simply ‘‘yarns for the ma- 
rines ;” and even between of the same nat- 


ural family the relationship must be very close - 


indeed to produce any result. No hybrids have 
ever yet been raised between the apple and the 
pear, the blackberry and the raspberry, the peach 
and the plum, the gooseberry and the currant, 
the morello cherry and the common cherry, al- 
though they are respectively closely allied species. 
No definite rules can be given by which to ascer- 
“tain whether any two species will produce hy- 
brids. It can only be ascertained by continuous 
and patient experimenting. 

Asa Sener tabs, the constitution of the mixed 
offspring is more capable of enduring cold and 
the vicissitudes of weather or climate than its 
parents; they have also greater precocity, pro- 
ducing their flowers and fruits earlier than their 
parents do. The flowers are also larger and 
more persistent, and in the case of fruit-bearing 
trees and shrubs their fruitfulness is also greater ; 
but their seed-producing character is greatly di- 
minished and frequently obliterated, so that they 
have to be increased by some other method than 
that of seed sowing. By impregnation with the 
pollen of either of the parent species the hybrid 
may be brought back to that especial species, 
losing all its characteristics as a hybrid; this 
will take place sometimes in three or four gener- 
ations, when the pollen of the original male plant 
is used, but it takes a longer time to produce 
this effect when the pollen from the original fe- 
male or seed-bearing parent is used. Instances 
are not wanting in which, through this process 
of hybridizing, one species may be transformed 
into another, 

In a hybrid the individual characteristics of 
the parents are greatly modified, so that it is 
decidedly different from either, yet resembling 
both, but often favoring one parent more than 
the other; sometimes the characteristics of the 
male parent predominate, and -at other times 
those of the female parent; but generally the 
latter gives the habit and constitution, and the 
former the color and form of the flower. In 
hybridizing for color the resulting hues in the 
hybrid are not necessarily intermediate; a hy- 
brid between two plants, one producing blue and 
the other yellow flowers, will not, as a conse- 
quence, produce green flowers: they will be of 
different shades of either of the original colors, 
or party-colored, in stripes, blotches, or spots. 

The instruments necessary for this operation 
are a pocket lens, a small pair of forceps, and a 
camel’s-hair pencil. ‘The first is to be used to 
ascertain whether the flowers are in a proper 
state for the operation, the second to remove the 
anthers from the flowers, and the third to apply 
the pollen. 

The proper time to perform the operation is 
when a viscid secretion is found on the stigma 
of the seed-bearing flower, and the pollen of the 
flower of the other species or variety is in a dry, 
powdery state. The flower of the seed-bearing 
plant should be closely watched, and the anthers 
removed as soon as the petals unfold, for if it 
should be impregnated with the pollen from its 
own anthers, all your labor will be lost. The 
petals also in many cases may be removed with- 
out injury to the process. The flower to be 
operated on should be inclosed in a loose cover- 
ing of fine cambric muslin tied close to the stem, 
to prevent any access of insects, which would, 
by carrying the pollen from other flowers on the 
same plant, or from others of the same species, 
completely neutralize your efforts, It is also 
necessary to prevent the same effects being pro- 
duced by the action of the wind distributing 
such pollen indiscriminately. 

When it is found that the viscous exudation 
is well developed on the stigma of the flower to 
be impregnated, with the camel’s-hair pencil 
gather the pollen from the flower of the other 
plant, and apply it gently but firmly to the stig- 
ma, to which it will adhere by means of the ex- 
udation; then again inclose the flower in cam- 
bric until you see that the stigma is withered, 
and any accidental impregnation is impossible. 
‘The proper time in which to perform the experi- 
ment is on a bright, sunny day, as cold, wet, un- 
genial weather is very likely to frustrate the re- 
sults of the experiment. ‘The proper hours of 
the day are generally between nine or ten o’clock 
in the morning and three or four in the afternoon, 
as then the flowers are in the best state of de- 
velopment. 

If the flower from which the pollen is to be 
taken should be open some days before the seed- 
bearing flower is likely to open, the pollen may 
be gathered with the camel’s-hair pencil, and 
preserved in white paper until needed, as it will 
keep for some time, provided it is not crushed 
or otherwise roughly handled. It is preferable, 
however, when possible, to force and bring into 
bloom the female flower earlier than the male, 
and by removing from it the anthers it will re- 
main a long time vigorous, if kept free from any 
accidental impregnation. 

When double flowers are desired, a double 
flower should be searched for that has one or 
more anthers among the petals, the pollen from 
which should be used for fertilization. The 
progeny is almost certain to be donble-flowered, 
although the female flower may be single. 

Greenhouse flowers are the most readily op- 
erated upon, and with more certainty as to the 
results, as there is less danger or liability of acci- 
dental impregnation from extraneous sources. To 
such of our readers as may feel interested in this 
subject, and disposed to try the experiment, we 
would recommend their beginning with fuchsias, 
pelargoniums, calceolarias, roses, azaleas, Chi- 
nese primroses, cactuses, cannas, and caladiums, 
as on these plants the operation is very readily 
performed, and the results soon ascertained, 
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6 With the Number of Harper’s 
WEEKLY for August 9 was sent out gra- 
tuitously a beautifully illustrated 


EIGHT-PAGE SUPPLEMENT, 
containing the opening chapters of 
“PHINEAS REDUX,” 


a new Novel by ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 
author of “Phineas Finn,” “Orley 
Farm,” “The Small House at Alling- 
ton,” and other popular novels. It will 
be beautifully illustrated. The SuPPLE- 
MENT also contains another installment 
of Miss Brappon’s popular Novel, 
“ STRANGERS AND PILGRIMS,” with an 
effective illustration, and other pictorial 
and literary attractions. Lorp Lyt- 
Ton’s new Novel, “THE ParisIANs,” 
will be continued in the next Number 
of the WEEKLY. 

With the Number of Harper’s WEEK- 
LY for August 16 will be sent out gratui- 
tously a splendidly illustrated E1cut- 
PAGE SUPPLEMENT, containing a large 
variety of literary and artistic attractions. 

«> A Number of Harper’s WEEK- 
LY contains more reading matter than 
an average octavo volume. The most 
popular authors of England and America 
write constantly for the WEEKLY ; and as 
a journal of choice reading, combined 
with pictorial embellishments of the very 


highest order, it leaves every competitor- 


in the distance. 





THE WEATHER. 


E are in the habit of laughing at the 

prominent place the weather is apt to 
take in all desultory conversation; but when 
we consider that it is a subject of such gen- 
eral interest, and one with which we are 
so constantly confronted, it is hardly to be 
wondered.at. It seems to be a sort of circu- 
lating medium in conversation, by which we 
establish a condition of good-fellowship, it 
being a fact with which every body has to 
deal, with which no one can avoid having 
familiar acquaintance. We say, “A pleas- 
ant morning, Mr. Slipshod!” by way of dis- 
covering if his mental thermometer corre- 
sponds with the physical. If we were to be- 
gin our chat with remarks upon foreign 
treaties or civil reforms, ten to one we should 
hit upon a topic of which he had no knowl- 
edge to mention, or one to touch upon which 
would be equivalent to stepping upon his 
gouty foot. Mr.Slipshod, in the mean while, 
answers us in harmony with the morning, 
or he assures us that it is susceptible of 
certain improvements to suit his constitu- 
tion: if it were not so damp, the twinges in 
his offending member would be less acute ; 
or it is too warm for the season to be healthy 
—like the fickle sweetheart who was too 
pretty to be wholesome—by which means he 
shows us that he in no wise resembles the old 
man who thanked Heaven when he woke in 
the morning that there was any weather 
whatever! Thus we establish relations be- 
tween us by which we are taught if it will 
be well to prefer that other little affair we 
had in view, whether it would be wise to 
speak of his daughter, or to desire his name 
upon our note of hand. Here we use the 
weather as an indicator of the atmosphere 
of our friend’s mind. Then if we are aftlict- 
ed with a paucity of ideas, or, having noth- 
ing in common with our neighbor, are not 
aware of any sympathy existing between 
us, the weather steps in to befriend us—a 
real benefactor—and adjusts things to the 
satisfaction of all. It would seem the height 
of unsociability to sit neighborly for an 
hour or so, as often happens, without a 
word ; but we can not speak of those things 
that are nearest the heart, are vexing or de- 
lighting us, though no doubt but he would 
prove the best of listeners, and relish the 
hearing mightily ; but we can not confide to 
him that we have no more idea than he has 
from whence our next meal is coming, that 
Angeline has trifled with our best affections, 
or that our note has been protested at the 
bank ; nor yet that the Slow-and-Sure Mills 
have declared a'semi-yearly dividend, which, 
with regard to ourselves, is equal to a dec- 
laration of independence. We are too well 
aware that any of these communications 
would be too generous a bone for him, or, 
on the other hand, would fail of eliciting a 
spark ofinterest. But the weather is a joint- 
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stock concern, upon which we may compare 
notes and exchange confidences and prophe- 
cies without the slightest danger of show- 
ing our hands to each other, without imper- 
iling our wisdom and respectability, and 
without being snubbed by indifference. We 
may ring as many changes upon it as we 
please, and exhaust a fertile fancy in compar- 
isons and similes without let or hinderance. 
Indeed, there is no subject the boundaries 
of which are so elastic, no hobby that will 
carry us so far with so little outlay; for we 
may follow it around the world, from tropic 
to frigid zone, from Nova Zembla to No- 
man’s-land. It may serve us, too, for a 
background against which to exhibit our 
opinions of climatic effect upon individuals 
and races; we may lay to its charge the in- 
dolence of Southern nations and the bris- 
tling energy of the Northmen, the intoler- 
ance of our ancestors and our own humors. 
We may build as many theories upon it as 
there are stars in the Milky Way, and make 
it a preface or starting-point for discussion 
and induction. A weather vane is more po- 
tent than a magician’s wand; to what pos- 
sibilities of sun or shower does not the silver 
thread of the new moon furnish a clew! 

But if the sunshine disposes us to a more 
affectionate belief in God, no less should the 
dropping cloud, the ragged lightnings, the 
storm that adorns the earth with its crys- 
talline transformations, the right arm of the 
wind, whose lines of beauty no eye beholds! 
Among His dispensations is one preferable 
to another? It is these trifling accidents of 
the weather, about which we laugh and com- 
plain, that are quickening the germs, ripen- 
ing the corn, reddening the fruit, adapting 
themselves to the great purposes of seed-time 
and harvest. We think of them, mainly with 
respect to ourselves, as disappointing us of 
a pleasure, giving us the blues, replenishing 
the empty cistern, delaying the mails, when, 
in fact, they are fulfilling a vast mission in 
the economy of the earth; when not a sun- 
beam but has an errand, and no snow-crystal 
but is governed by laws as wonderful as 
those of a planet! If we inquire into any 
of the customs of man, we shall find that 
they sprang, in most cases, from natural 
causes. So this habit of giving the weather 
the place of honor in our daily talk must 
owe its origin to an instinctive recognition 
of its important part in the eternal order of 
things. 

We grumble over the changes in the 
weather without considering how essential 
variety is to a state of well-being, without 
reflecting that “some days must be dark and 
dreary,” in order, perhaps, that we may bet- 
ter appreciate the benediction of the sun- 
shine, which PLaTo calls the shadow of God. 





AUGUST MARKETING. 
By PIERRE BLOT. 


T is in August that buck venison is con- 
sidered best, but some hunters are un- 
principled enough to kill does as well, which 
is wrong, as doe venison is not good before 
November. The articles found in market 
during August are: 
FISH. 

Sea-bass, black and blue fish, butter-fish, cusk, floun- 
ders, gar, king-fish, mackerel, Spanish mackerel, blue 
perch, porgy, salmon, scup, sheep’s-head, sturgeon, 
spotted turbot, sword-fish, weak-fish, frogs. 

SHELL-FISH. 

Hard and soft shell crabs, lobsters, periwinkles, 
prawns, green turtles. 

MEAT. 

Beef, veal, mutton, lamb. 


POULTRY. 


Chickens, capons, spring chickens, ducklings, gos- 
lings, young turkeys. ; 
GAME. 


Curlew, wood-ducks, lapwing, plover, snipe, wood- 


cock, buck venison. 
VEGETABLES. 

Artichekes, beets, cabbages, red cabbages, carrots, 
caulifiowers, chervil, celery, corn, cucumbers, egg- 
plant, kohi-rabi, Lima beans, water-melons, musk- 
melons, nasturtium, okra, onions, pease, potatoes, 
sweet-potatoes, white and yellow radishes, marrow- 
squash, string-' , tomatoes, turnips. = 

FRUITS. 

Apples, apricots, bananas, blackberries, blueberries, 
elderberries, huckleberries, mulberries, cocoa -nuts, 
currants, fresh hazel-nuts, nectarines, peaches, pine- 
apples, plums. 


The Flounder, sometimes called American 
sole, is in season, and an excellent fish it is 
when properly cooked. The small ones are 
generally fried. When drawn, they must be 
washed well, the skin scraped, and split on 
both sides of the spine ; then wipe them dry 


-with a towel, dip them in milk, dust them 


with flour, and drop them in hot fat. (We 
have given general directions for frying in 
preceding numbers.) After being done, and 
turned into a colander, put them on a towel, 
so that if there is any fat around them it 
will be absorbed by the towel. Salt all 
over, and serve them warm. Fried parsley 
or slices of lemon may be served with the 
flounders. 

Boned and fried.—Split the skin and flesh 





to the bones right on the middle of the back, 
and then by running the knife carefully be- 
tween the bones and the skin, going toward 
the edge, you detach one-fourth of the flesh 
of the fish free of bones. When the halves 
of the back are thus detached, do the same 
with the under part; then place one of 
the four pieces in front of you on the ta- 
ble, the tail end nearer to you and the skin- 
ny side underneath ; take hold of the end 
of the skin nearer to you with the left thumb 
and forefinger, and run a kitchen knife be- 
tween the skin and flesh, holding it hori- 
zontally, and inclining the back of it some- 
what toward you, and move it to and fro as 
if sawing, pushing it gently forward, thus 
removing the skin from the piece. Do the 
same with the other pieces; then fry, and 
serve as above. 

With a Tomato Sauce—When boned and 
fried as above, place the pieces on a dish, 
one lapping on the other, and leaving an 
empty place in the middle. Have a tomato 
sauce ready and warm; turn it over the 
fish, and serve as warm as possible. It 
makes an excellent dish. It is sometimes 
called a V Orly. 

Another excellent dish of flounders is to 
prepare them as the above, and turn a rémo- 
lade sauce over instead of a tomato sauce. 

Rémolade Sauce, simple—Put two yolks of 
hard-boiled eggs in a mortar, with a table- 
spoonful of sweet-oil, and mix into a paste; 
then chop fine six or eight stalks of parsley, 
as much tarragon and chervil, if handy, a 
shallot or a small green onion, a few stalks 
of chives, if handy, and two cloves of garlic, 
if liked. Mix the whole well with the yolks 
and oil, adding salt, pepper, grated nutmeg, 
mustard to taste, two table-spoonfuls of vine- 
gar, four of oil, a pinch of Cayenne pepper 
and one of sugar, and it is ready for use. 
To give it a better appearance it may be 
rubbed through a fine colander when made. 

The same Sauce a la Provengale-—To the 
above add a few anchovies boned and pound- 
ed, capers, cucumbers, burnet, one raw yolk 
of egg, and the juice of alemon. When the 
whole is well pounded in a mortar, mixed, 
and rubbed through a colander, it makes a 
really excellent sauce. The addition of a 
clove or two of garlic is certainly an im- 
provement, and those who discard garlic 
more through prejudice and hearsay than 
through dislike or aversion, should at least 
give a fair trial to a well-made rémolade 
sauce. 

Flounder Normande.—Clean, bone, and skin 
a good-sized flounder ; spread on the bottom 
of a crockery dish that can stand the heat 
of a hot oven about one ounce of butter, 
spread over it two middling - sized onions 
and six stalks of parsley, both chopped fine ; 
put the pieces of flounder on the whole, add 
salt and pepper, and enough good cider to 
cover the whole. Set on the fire, and boil 
until the fish is cooked; then dish it, and 
keep it in the oven. Boil what is left in 
the dish for two or three minutes longer ; 
then add two ounces of butter, boil and stir 
until the butter is melted and mixed ; take 
from the fire, beat two yolks of eggs with a 
table-spoonful of water, and mix them with 
the sauce, which you turn over the fish 
through a strainer, and serve warm. 

To make the dish more pleasing to the eye, 
place some small fried fish around the bor- 
der, such as smelts, trout, perches, etc., ac- 
cording to season, or, instead, some boiled 
craw-fish or prawns. It may also be pre- 
pared as above with white wine instead of 
cider. 

Flounder stuffed—When cleaned, split a 
flounder on the back, and remove the bone 
carefully. Chop fine eight or ten stalks of 
parsley, as much of chives, six mushrooms, 
two shallots or two small green onions, which 
mix well with two ounces of butter; salt and 
pepper. Fry the mixture very slightly ; let 
it cool; put it inside of the fish in place of 
the bone removed. Spread a little butter 
on the bottom of a erockery dish; put the 
fish in, with a gill of white wine and as much 
of broth, and set it in the oven; baste now 
and then until cooked; dish the fish, spread 
the sauce all over it, squeeze lemon juice all 
over it also, and serve warm. 

It may also be stuffed with oysters and two 
ounces of butter instead of the above mix- 
ture, and then baked and served as the above 
one. Slices of truffles may be mixed with 
the oysters, if liked. 

Flounder broiled.—Clean, bone, and skin 
one or more flounders, as directed above ; 
mix well together melted butter, lemon juice, 
salt, and pepper, the quantity to be accord- 
ing to the amount of fish; dip the pieces 
of fish in the mixture, roll them in bread- 
crumbs, and put them in the gridiron on 4 
slow fire; turn over now and then until 
done. While it is broiling, mix, on a slow 
fire, in a pan a tea-spoonful of essence of an- 
chovy with about the same bulk of butter, 
a liquor glassful of white wine, and the juice 
of a lemon (these proportions are for aegood- 
sized flounder), and turn the mixture over 
the fish when dished. Butter, lemon juice, 
chopped parsley, salt, and pepper may be 
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used instead of the above mixture, accord- 
ing to taste. 

Should enough fish be left to be served 
again, fried fish excepted, it is only necessa- 
ry to put it in a tin pan, which you put in 
another pan of boiling water. Warm, and 
serve. But if what is left comes from a fried 
flounder, it is served cold, with a mayonnaise 
or fines herbes sauce, and is a good dish for 
breakfast or lunch. 

Lovers of game will find the well-known 
wood-duck during the month of August. 
We have given in preceding numbers direc- 
tions for roasting birds. 

Buck venison is in season also in August. 
In buying venison see that it is fat, and the 
fat clear and thick, the lean of a ruddy hue. 
The hoof is not wide open until the animal 
is past three years of age. It is considered 
best when from one to three years old, after 
which it is getting tougher and tougher. 
The antlers of the buck show its age, count- 
ing as many years as there are tines. 

. Venison has a better taste when somewhat 
seasoned than if too fresh. It is much im- 
proved by keeping it two or three days in 
the following mixture, especially a leg or 
haunch: Put in a bowl two or three bay 
leaves, two or three cloves, two onions 
sliced, two or three stalks of parsley, same 
of thyme, a table-spoonful of whole peppers, 
a gill of sweet-oil, and two of claret wine. 
Have the leg or haunch in a crockery ves- 
sel, and turn the mixture over it. Turn the 
leg over two or three times a day, wetting 
it all over by means of aspoon. When ina 
hurry—that is, when you can not wait so 
long—put it in the same mixture for a few 
hours, turning it over every hour. 

If roasted on the spit, rub a sheet of white 
paper with melted butter, wrap up the leg 
in it, and then roast it, basting often with 
the mixture in which it has been kept. 
When nearly done, which you ascertain with 
a skewer or sharp-pointed knife (it takes 
about an hour and a half for a middling- 
sized leg), remove the paper, set it again 
near the fire to finish the cooking, and serve 
either with a poivrade, piquante, or rémolade 
sauce and currant jelly, mixing the gravy 
from the dripping-pan with the sauce used, 
skimming off the fat carefully. 

If baked in an oven, put the leg or haunch 
in a cake pan with the mixture in which 
it has been kept, spread a little butter on 
the top, and put in a hot oven, baste often, 
and turn it over once or twice. If the top 
should get too dry, put a piece of paper on 
it. When done, serve as the above. 

If the venison is wanted cooked as soon 
as bought, the mixture should be made just 
the same, and then used for basting. Keep- 
ing in the mixture for some time improves 
the meat a good deal; it has a better taste, 
and is more tender. : 

To improve the appearance of the dish the 
hoof is left on the leg, and the skin also, as 
high as the first joint, they are well washed 
and wrapped up in a wet rag, which has to 
be wetted as soon as dry during the process 
of cooking. 

Venison Steaks.—The taste of the steak is 
improved by putting it into a mixture of 
spices as directed for the leg. Envelop each 
steak in a sheet of white paper, and put 
some of the mixture (except bay leaves, 
cloves, and whole peppers) on each side of 
it, rub a little melted butter on the paper, 
and broil on a sharp fire. When done, serve 
with a poivrade, piquante, rémolade, or to- 
mato sauce. They may also be fried in a 
pan with a little sweet-oil instead of butter, 
and served as the broiled ones above. 

We shall give in another number other 
Ways of preparing venison. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


LACE-STRIPED POLONAISES, 


perce garments for giving variety to 
4 summer toilettes at the watering-places are 
4n process of construction at the modistes’. Con- 
Spicuous among these are the lace-striped polo- 
naises, The most dressy models are of the sim- 
ple belted-blouse shape, formed entirely of length- 
wise stripes of colored China crape, blue, green, 
Tose, or mauve, with alternating bands of wide 
white insertion, either yak or guipure. The crape 
bands are about two inches wide on the body of 
the polonaise, and are sloped wider as the skirt 
expands; extra bands are also added below the 
waist. _Each band of crape is lined throughout 
with thin silk; the edges are turned in and run 
together, and the lace bands are then overseamed 
to those of crape. Two or three rows of in- 
Sertion are in each front of the waist, and four 
are in the back. The sleeves are coat-shaped, 
formed of four bands of insertion’ their entire 
length, with crape between. A lace ruffle falls 
over the wrist. A standing ruff of lace trims 
the neck. ‘The sash is of China crape edged 
with lace, and the front is fastened by small 
crape bows. These elegant polonaises are worn 
over white muslin skirts, or else skirts of black 
or self-colored silk. Swiss muslin polonaises are 
also partly formed of lace in the manner just de- 
scribed, and are among the most popular over 
dresses for completing a summer evening toi- 
lette. Point duchesse, in’ open arabesque de- 





signs, spidery Cluny, and the expensive Valen- 
ciennes are the insertions most used. The mus- 
lin is invariably cut away from beneath the lace, 
thus forming a striped transparent over dress that 
is very effective over colored silk. A pretty finish 
is given to these insertions by bordering them on 
each edge with the merest scallop of lace. By 
way of variety, the coat sleeves are sometimes 
removed from the polonaise, making a sleeveless 
garment over a light silk. Very stylish polo- 
naises are formed of unbleached yak insertion, 
with bands of chestnut brown velvet. ‘The pale 
écru lace alternating with the rich dark velvet 
bands is very beautiful when appropriately worn 
over a dress of brown silk. Black guipure in- 
sertion bands are used in the same way with sev- 
eral materials, such as China crape, moiré, gros 
grain, velvet, and also cashmere. A wide flounce 
of the lace around the garment and at the wrists, 
and a standing fraise, are considered stylish ac- 
cessions to all such garments. 


INDIA EMBROIDERY. 


India embroidery in long loose stitches, such 
as is seen on the borders of camel’s-hair shawls, 
is used at the fashionable-French houses for trim- 
ming the redingotes, polonaises, mantles, and 
jackets that form important parts of watering- 
place outfits. These slender, feathery stitches 
describe the outlines of palm leaves, arabesques, 
and other Oriental figures, which are filled in 
with firmer seed stitch. The India stitches are 
especially effective in leaves and vines. This 
work looks heavy, but, on the contrary, is exceed- 
ingly light, and therefore suitable for summer 
wraps. Thread lace is used to complete the gar- 
ments now worn, but others in preparation for 
fall are trimmed with heavier guipure, or else 
yak lace. A black cashmere polonaise, loose and 
belted in the blouse shape illustrated in Bazar 
No. 28, Vol. VI., has just been imported, with 
elaborate India needle-work border and lace 
flounce. Another of greenish-gray cashmere has 
a vine of lilies-of-the-valley in natural white and 
shaded green leaves. ‘The lilies are tufted, and 
thus raised from the surface, are as tangible as 
the veritable flower. Price $150. Long man- 
tles of black cashmere, with round backs and 
deep square fronts, have the India-work done in 
black floss. These wraps will, it is said, be the 
prevailing style in the early fall. Breakfast jack- 
ets are wrought in the same stitches with many- 
colored silks. Dark gray and steel-colored cam- 
el’s-hair polonaises have the same patterns done 
in wool and silk floss of darker shades than the 
material. The dark blue linen redingotes so 
much in favor at the out-of-town resorts are or- 
namented in this manner with white linen floss. 


RUFFS WITH COLLARS, 


A fresh importation of lingerie to be forward- 
ed to Newport shows many beautiful ruffs with 
collars attached. ‘These are called in foreign 
fashion reports Medici collarettes. They are 
made of rose, blue, or green, corded with silk or 
else velvet, edged below with Valenciennes, and 
surmounted by a high ruff of doubled Malines 
or finest silk tulle. For example, rose-colored 
silk, doubled, is made into a ruff of six double 
box-pleats, and the band is sloped away to a 
point in front; below this is a rose silk collar 
cut in points, corded, edged with Valenciennes 
lace, and ornamented by coquettish little bows 
in front and directly in the middle of the back. 
Above the silk ruff is the Malines pleating, in 
full, fluffy box-pleats. This dressy collarette is 
worn with black, white, or blue dresses, and 
costs, when made with real lace, from $15 to 
$25; with Italian Valenciennes it is from $10 
to $12. It is also made in black velvet, trimmed 
with black and white lace together, and in black 
silks and China crape, with colored. linings. 
Another pretty French ruff is very fully box- 
pleated crépe lisse attached to an inch-wide band 
of blue silk, which is covered with Valenciennes 
insertion. A blue bow closes it in front, and a 
bow with streamers is placed behind. 


BLUE AND WHITE LINEN. 


The prediction that blue would be the color of 
the season has been verified, especially in the 
dresses of linen, percale, and foulard worn in the 
daytime. At Saratoga blue linen is almost a 
uniform, and some pretty costumes of this fabric 
are sent there daily. White needle-worked bands 
—Victoria lawn with the merest scallop on the 
edge—are made in scant ruffles and alternated 
with blue ruffles for trimming some of these suits ; 
others have Hamburg insertion in open wheel- 
work laid on the dark blue, row after row. One 
such suit is a belted polonaise and skirt with 
Spanish flounce. Three rows of white Hamburg 
insertion are stitched by machine on the deep 
scant flounce. ‘The polonaise is single-breasted, 
with a turned-over English collar of the blue lin- 
en, with which a white linen ruff is to be worn. 
Two rows of insertion are down each front, slop- 
ing in prettily toward the waist, and surrounding 
the garment. The cuffs are deep and square, 
and bordered with one band of insertion. The 
redingote of blue linen with a black silk skirt 
also remains in favor. With these dresses a dark 
blue umbrella, without hat or bonnet, completes 
the costume for the morning walk to the spring. 
White suits are not as generally worn as formerly, 
but many handsome ones of linen or of bishop's 
lawn are imported. The trimming for these is 
also English embroidery in open wheel and com- 
pass designs. A white linen suit is prettiest with 
partly fitted sacque and over-skirt; long bands of 
wheel-work insertion alternating with linen form 
the sacque and its coat sleeves. A ruffle em- 
broidered in the same design edges the garment 
and sleeves, and forms a ruff. ‘The round over- 
skirt has lengthwise bands of insertion down its 
three front breadths, and a ruffled border. The 
lower skirt has three flounces of embroidery head- 
ed by insertion. A second suit, similarly made, 
has a deep flounce edged with embroidery and 





laid in wide box-pleats, with a broad row of em- 
broidery down the middle of each pleat. Velvet 
sashes in cross-bars of black and white are worn 
with white and with blue linen suits. Dark plum- 
color, deep violet, and Napoleon blue sashes of 
gros grain ribbon are more stylish with white suits 
than those of bright blue or pink. 


AMERICAN VEILS, 

Useful veils of grenadine, in square meshes, 
made of sewing silk, are new this season. ‘They 
are far more substantial than the ordinary gauze 
grenadines, and are woven in square kerchief 
shape, with a tape border and a fringe of the 
silk woven in instead of being sewed on, as is 
usually done. They come in black, gray, deep 
green, brown, and blue, and are of American 
manufacture. 

For information received thanks are due Mrs. 
ConneELLy ; Miss Switzer; and Messrs. Ar- 
NOLD, ConsTaBLE, & Co.; A. T. Stewart & 
Co.; and MeveNnBERG, Pra.1, & Co. 





PERSONAL. 


Tue Rev. Mr. WALKER, minister of the new 
free chapel of Calvary Church of this city, had 
some pleasant things to say at the opening serv- 
ices on June 29. Among the liberal donations 
to the chapel were $20,000 from Mrs. H. D. 
Wyman, a $20,000 bequest from the late Mrs. 
Van Horne, and $10,000 from Mr. WiLLIAM 
NIBLO, besides gifts from others of stained-glass 
windows, organ, etc. Speaking of Mr. Nrsxo, 
who, though well advanced in years, is as bright 
and cheery as ever, the late Dr. Hawks, when 
rector of Calvary Church, used to say that when- 
ever he made a collection where a specific sum 
was required, if the amount fell short, it was al- 
ways made up by Mr. NIBo. 

—Few women possessed greater wisdom than 
Lady PatmMersTon. Her wonderful tact was of 
immense service to the great statesman; and 
long experience had taught him that her intui- 
tions were infallible in various matters. If some 
communication made to her particularly im- 
pressed itself upon her, she would say, ‘“‘ You 
must write that down, and I will show it to 
Lord PALMERSTON when he comes in; or, stay, 
perhaps he has not gone out.’? A simple mes- 
sage, verbal or written, sent to him thus was al- 
ways immediately answered. He had learned 
the value of her tact and penetration. 

—Miss Nettie M‘KeEz, only twenty, living in 
Alleghany, Pennsylvania, has inherited the whole 
of her father’s estate, estimated at $2,000,000. 
Young men are now taking the train that stops 
at that station. 

—Longevity is the strong point of the MARBLE 
family, of Worthington, Massachusetts. SiLas 
MARBLE is eighty-eight, his wife eighty-one, and 
they have twelve children, all living, the oldest 
sixty-three, the youngest forty. Of these chil- 
dren seven are daughters, married, and their 
husbands are hearty men, with a prospect of 
the eighties. When the old folks, the young 
folks, and the grand-young folks get together in 


front of the house to play marbles, it is a per-. 


fect marble-yard. 

—Long JoHN WENTWORTH owns seven thou- 
sand acres of land within twelve miles of the 
Chicago Court-house. And yet he is not happy. 

—Mrs. Mary A. FLETCHER and Miss Mary 
FLETCHER have given $20,000 to Burlington, 
Vermont, for a public library, to be called the 
“Fletcher Free Library.”’ 

—Bsornson, the Norwegian poet, being poor, 
proposes to come hither and see if he can not do 
a little better than he is doing at home. He is 
vicar of a small church, and finds it impossible 
to live on a salary of $250 a year. He makes 
nothing by his books. He is married. For two 
years he has been studying English, and can now 
write it very well. The government refuses to 
increase his pitiful salary, and in sheer inability 
to; live on it, the greatest genius of Norway is 
about to emigrate. 

—If there is a virtue in a newspaper man, it is 
conciseness. Therefore we regard with admira- 
tion the people who have had to do with the 
Ida County (lowa) Pioneer. That organ of pub- 
lic opinion having changed hands, W. P. Evans’s 
valedictory consisted of one word: ‘* Good- 
night,’ and JoHN ValIL’s salutatory was simply, 
“ Good-morning.”’ 

—Lord STRATFORD DE REDCLIFFE, now in his 
eighty-fifth year, has just published in London 
a book entitled Why am Ia Christian? He per- 
ceives and laments that “‘ tendency to a skeptical 
and irreverent treatment of religious subjects 
which, even in this Christian country, marks to 
no small extent the passing age.” His lord- 
ship’s career has been an eventful one. At nine- 
teen he was appointed précis writer in the For- 
eign Office; at twenty-one, secretary of legation 
at Constantinople; at twenty-six, minister to 
Basle; at thirty-two (in 1820) he was sent to 
Washington to adjust certain differences left un- 
settled by the Treaty of Ghent, but his govern- 
ment declined to ratify his engagements, Four 
years later he was sent to Russia to ascertain 
the intentions of the Emperor respecting Greece, 
and in the following year to Constantinople as 
embassador, where he remained mostly until 
1858, when he returned to England, was raised 
to the peerage, and takes an active part in the 
Lords on foreign questions. He knows all about 
that; is dogmatic and opinionated ; in short, is 
what is described by the phrase, “‘a trouble- 
some customer.”’ 

—DICKENs seems to have transmitted his elo- 
cutionary talent to one of his sons, a bright 
young man, who has recently been reading some 
of his father’s works for charitable institutions, 
and has acquitted himself admirably. 

—Mr. EpwarD MIALL, founder and editor of 
the Nonconformist, is fortunate in having a circle 
of friends with the disposition and funds to pre- 
sent him with a testimonial purse of $50,000. 

—Of course the Rev. Dr. Cumming felt moved 
to ‘‘improve” the visit of the Shah. So he did 
a sermon in which he referred to Persia, and ob- 
served that the ten tribes of Israel were once 
located there, and that it was not at all improb- 
able they would yet reappear from it, after hav- 
ing been two thousand years hidden from the 
gaze of nations, and join themselves to the other 
two tribes. “If such proved to be the case,” 
Dr. CumM1NnG would consider that the ‘‘ fullness 
of the time”? might be expected. Dr. CUMMING 
recognizes in the visits of the Sultan, the Khe- 





dive, and the Shah to England the fulfillment 
of the prophecy that three kings would come 
forth from the East. But it will be awkward 
for this idea if, as is probable enough, a fourth, 
fifth, and sixth Eastern monarch should take a 
European tour. 

—The Rev. Mr. TaYtor writes from India that 
the methods pursued by the regular missionaries 
there are all wrong, that their style of living is 
extravagant, and their system of evangelization 
unnecessarily slow, expensive, and fruitless. 

—EUGENE SCHUYLER, of this city, a graduate 
of Yale of 1859, and a good Russian scholar, will 
be Minister JEWELL’s secretary of legation. 

—Mrs. Reyna, wife of Rev. A. H. Reynar, of 
Coburg, Canada, and daughter of Rev. WILLIAM 
MORLEY PunsHon, died at her residence on the 
22d ult., at the age of twenty-two. 

—The former Duchess of Sutherland—she who 
was on such nice terms with Mrs. BEECHER 
STtowE—was a woman who loved splendor, and 
kept an army of servants, who were draped in 
the most a yy 3 Before she died, as 
we are informed by the London correspondent 
of the Tribune, a great part of her retainers were 
dismissed and pensioned off. But the pensions 
were given on condition that the holders of them 
should return to their old posts on great occa- 
sions, and this they do. Without them the 
household would be counted numerous; with 
them it presents such an array as few private 
mansions in the world, or none, can equal, and 
as they are perfectly drilled and know the ways 
of the house, there is no confusion, nor any in- 
dication that this double retinue is not the or- 
dinary equipment of the house. The effect is 
princely, and Stafford House is a princely resi- 
dence, with its broad halls, its great staircase, 
its noble rooms, its priceless treasures of art, 
and all the rest. 

—Mr. RuskIv, in one of his late lectures, says 
that the most complete rest and refreshment he 
gets in London, when he is overworked, is in 
seeing a French play. He adds that the sight 
of the misery in P’rou-Frou made him so ill that 
he was not himself again for a week. A lady 
to whom he spoke of the play told him about 
her French maid, who described it as having 
‘“‘amused her immensely.’? ‘*‘ Amused!?’ said 
the lady; “but is not the story very sad?’ 
“Oh yes, mademoiselle, it is bien triste, but it is 
charming; and then how pretty Frou-Frou looks 
in her silk dress !”” 

—The law of demand and supply holds good 
in music as in money. When prime donne are 
needed they are forth-coming. The race is not 
destined to die out. Of those who are rapidly 
taking prominent position in the vocal world 
two have recently been mentioned in these col- 
umns, Madame CLARA BRINKERHOFF and Ma- 
dame De Rytuer. The latter, as we perceive 
by San Francisco papers, has been having a 
marked success in California at the WIENIAWSKI 
concerts, while the former has recently returned 
from a very successfultour. At one of her con- 
certs in Kentucky, which were attended by the 
élite of the cities and larger towns of the State, 
a pleasant incident occurred. During the per- 
formance some gallant in the audience let a 
beautiful oriole fly on the stage, and it alighted 
at the feet of the cantatrice, who caught it up 
and tied it to herbouquet. She brought the lit- 
tle creature to New York, and great is the ad- 
miration it excites. 

—Mrs. Susan WALDEN, who died at her coun- 
try residence at Lake View, near Buffalo, on the 
lith July, was one of the pioneers of Western 
New York, and a lady of varied accomplishments 
and marked character. Coming to Buffalo be- 
fore the war of 1812, she had seen its progress 
from the mere hamlet to the opulent and beau- 
tiful city it is—one of the finest in the United 
States. Her husband, the late Judge WALDEN, 
a graduate of Williams College, came to Buffalo 
in 1808, and filled many public positions with 
honor and to the public acceptance. He was 
one of the eight lawyers who comprised the en- 
tire bar of Erie County in 1808. Judge WaLDEN 
and wife remained on the frontier during the 
war of 1812, and their residence in Buffalo was 
used by General ScorT as his head-quarters. 
Mrs. WALDEN always retained lively recollec- 
tions of her earlier years, and recounted them 
with graphic power. On the return of peace 
Judge WALDEN resumed the practice of his pro- 
fession, and after amassing an ample fortune, 
retired from public life. During his mayoralty 
of the city the early advantages of Mrs. Wat- 
DEN enabled her to dispense the hospitalities of 
his mansion with superior ~ and dignity. 
As one of the incidents of her life it may be 
mentioned that she was the first lady in Buffalo 
who owned a piano, which she used to play to 
the wonder of the Indians, a tribe of whom lived 
on a reservation adjoining the city. She wasa 
very religious woman, and largely, though unos- 
tentatiously, given to charities. She has out- 
lived most of her early associates, and followed 
husband and children to the grave, the only sur- 
vivor being the wife of General A. J. Mygr, 
the distinguished head of the Signal Bureau at 
Washington. 

—Somebody has gushed into a book entitled 
The Female Lights of Journalism. We skip with- 
out comment what it puts down as the ages of the 
different “lights,” and give what it says of their 
peculiarities. ‘‘‘Grace Greenwood’ is a lovely 
woman, her eyes piercing and brilliant, her hair 
flowing, like her style, and her subscribed hand- 
writing hurried and wayward. Such a face would 
look fine in marble. Its features are regular, its 
expression almost classic. ‘Grace’ was the one 
American female writer who of all others was 
most admired by CHARLES Dickens. It used to 
be said that Poase Cary was the wittiest creat- 
ure of her sex, but the title always belonged to 
‘Grace Greenwood.’ She is a perfect stunner at 
puns. Her wits are her chief diamonds, and she 
wears them every where except at church and at 
funerals.”” Kate Fie.p “looks arch and mis- 
chievous.” She is ‘versatile, accomplished, 
growing handsomer every day, proud of a touch 
of mercury in her Irish blood, born of an actor 
and actress, ought to be herself on the stage, and 
would make a ‘school marm’ that no prudent 
and skin-valuing urchin would ever think of 
playing truant from.” NELLIE HuTcHINsON— 
dainty little Nett—a perfect violet of unob- 
trusive modesty—is one of the most delicate 
and charming of the newspaper reporters and 
correspondents. Her little head is full of wise 
thoughts, fresh fancies, and quaint conceits, and 
her style is graceful, buoyant, and bewitching. 
She weighs ninety pounds, and wears number one 
slippers. Her autograph is as large as GEORGR 
WASHINGTON’S. : 
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Card-Receiver, Figs. 1-3. 


Tue frame of this card-receiver is of black var- 
nished cane bars. It is twelve inches high, and is 
ornamented with orange-colored china beads and 
bronze plates. China saucers for holding the visiting- 
cards are set into this frame, as shown by the illus- 
tration. ‘The stand is also furnished with bead lam- 
brequins, of which Fig. 2 shows a full-sized section. 
To make it first draw the circles for the upper edge 
of the — on a strip of carriage leather of the 
requisite length, on which white paper is pasted. Then 
fasten in the centre of each circle a black cut jet plate, 
and surround this plate first with bronze glass beads, 
then with gold beads, and finally with white enamel 
beads, which are fastened on the foundation with sin- 
gle stitches. Before fastening the enamel beads cut 
away the projecting carriage leather and paper along 
the lines indicated. Fasten the bead scallops on the 
under edge of the lambrequin. ‘To do this fasten the 
thread in the hollow between two circles, take up the 
requisite number of blue beads, fasten the thread in 
the hollow between the next two circles at the left, 
again take up blue beads, twine them about the first 
bead scallop as shown by the illustration, fasten the 
thread to the circle first mentioned, and then work 
three more bead scallops in a similar manner—the 
next scallop of bronze, the following of gold, and the 
third of enamel beads. Next fasten the lambrequin 
onthe stand. ‘To do this fasten the thread to the next 
bead of the cane hoop, * take up twice alternately 
two blue, two white beads, carry the thread through 
the middle three beads on the upper edge of the next 
circle of the lambrequin, again take up twice alte-- 
nately two blue and two white beads, wind the thread 
three times around the next bead of the cane hoop, 
and repeat from *. Instead of this lambrequin, thai 
shown by Fig. 3 may be used for trimming the stand. 
This lambrequin is worked with blue and. bronze glass 
beads, gold beads, and white enamel beads. ‘The up- 


per edge is worked on coarse perforated board, as . 


plainly shown by the illustration, For the bead scal- 
lops on the under edge of the lambrequin fasten the 
thread to the next point, as shown by the illustration, 
then take up ten blue beads, fusten the thread to the 
extremity of the next point, carry the thread back 
through the last two beads, take up ten blue beads, 
fasten the thread to the same bead of this point, carry 
the thread back through the last two beads, take up 
eight blue beads, fasten the thread to the next point 
of the lambrequin as shown by the illustration, carry 
it to the next bead of the same point, and now work 
from right to left the second bead scallop with bronze 
glass beads, similar to the scallop just described. The 
third and fourth bead scallops are worked with gold 
and white enamel beads, observing the illustration. 


Knitted Border for Coverlets, etc. 


Turis border is worked crosswise, in rounds going back and forth, 
on a foundation of 15 st. (stitch): 1st round.—All knit plain. 2d 





































round.—SI. (slip), 11 k. (knit plain) ; 
the last 3 st. are left on the needle 
unnoticed in the next four rounds. 
3d round.—SI., 11 p. (purled); take 
a crochet needle, and in connection 
with the last st. crochet a foundation 
of 50 st. With another needle take 
up the st. just crocheted in the fol- 
lowing manner: First insert the nee- 
dle in the last st. of the 
foundation, pass over the 
following 2 st., take up the 
next 2 st., and so on, ob- 
serving the illustration ; 
thus 25 st. should be on 
this needle. 4th and 5th 
rounds. —» All knit .plain, 
slipping the first st., how- 
ever. 6th round.—Sl,, 36 
p., t. t. 0. (thread thrown 
over), 8.k. 7th round.— 
Chain off 3 st. (to do 
this sl. the first st., knit 
off the following st., 
and draw the slipped 
st. over the latter, then 
knit off the next st., 
and draw the preceding 
st. over this st., finally, 
knit 1 st. on the t. t. 0., 
and draw the preceding | \\\ 
st. over this st.); then ma \) 
work 1 p., 1 k. 
on the t. t. 0., 
and then work 
37.: k, 8th 
round,—Chain 
off 25 st., 11 
k.; pay no at- 
tention to the 
last 3 st. dur- 
ing the next 
four rounds, 
9th round.— 
All purled, 
10th and 11th 
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Suit For Girt From 7 TO 9 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IX., Figs. 47-53. 


Knirrep Borper For CovERLETS, ETC. 


rounds.—All knit plain. 12th round.—Sl., 11 p., t. t. 
o., 8k. 13th round.—Chain off 3 st., 1 more p. and 
1k. on the t. t. 0., then 12 k. 14th round.—SL, 11 
k.; pay no attention to the last 3 st. during the next 


four rounds. 15th-26th rounds.—Like the 3d-14th 


rounds. 27th round.—Sl., 11 p. 28th round.—SlL., 
11k. 29th round.—SI.,10k. Knit off the last st. of 
the preceding round together with the 2 edge st. near- 
est the inner edge on the end of the first scallop not 
yet joined with the close part of the work. 30th round. 
—SI., 1] p.,t.t.0.,3k. 31st round.—Chain off 3 st., 
1 more p. and 1 k. on the t. t. 0., then 11k. Work 


Fig. 1.—Carp-RecEIVER. 
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off the last st. of the preceding round together with 
the 2 edge st. nearest the outer edge on the end of the 
same scallop, which has already been joined with the 
close part of the work in the 29th round. 32d round. 
—SI., 11 k. ; pay no attention to the last 3 st. during 
the next four rounds. Repeat always from the 15th- 
82d rounds until the border is of the requisite length, 
looping the scallops as shown by the illustration. 


Figured Percale Tight-fitting Jacket. 
See illustration on page 517. 

Tus jacket of white and red figured percale is 
trimmed with ruffles of the material, and is closed 
with hooks and eyes. To make it cut two pieces 
from Fig. 40, Supplement. The straight line partly 
given on Fig. 40 indicates the front edge of the under- 
lapping front. Cut one piece from Fig. 41, and the 
sleeves each in one piece from Fig. 42, observing the 
outlines of the under part. Haying sewed up the 
darts indicated in the fronts, sew up the back from 
ig 29 to 30, pleat it at the bottom of the waist, fast- 
x ening the X’s on @, and join Figs. 40 and 41. ac- 
cording to the corresponding figures. Face the jacket 
on'the outer edge, excepting the neck, with a strip 
of the material an inch and a quarter wide, set the 
neck on a standing collar seven-eighths of an inch 
wide, and trim as shown by the illustration. . Sew up 
the sleeves from 33 to 34, face the bottom with a strip 
of the material an inch and a quarter wide, trim with 
a ruffle, and pleat them, bringing X on @.: Finally, 
set the sleeves into the corded armholes, bringing 34 
on 34 of the fronts. 


.Cravat or Barbe End.—Point Lace 
Embroidery on Tulle. 
See illustration on page 517. 


To make this cravat or barbe end draw the out- 
lines of the design figures on paper or linen, and on 
this baste fine white tulle, so that the tulle shall lie 
very smooth. Run on the point lace braid along the 
design figures, passing the needle through the tulle 
only, and not through the foundation; where the de- 
sign forms a corner or point, lay the braid in a sharp 
pleat; and at those parts of the arabesques which 

- come together sew the braids on each other. ‘The 
outlines of the inner design figure are button -hole 
stitched wide. Work the lace stitches with fine 
thread over the tulle in the dark parts of the design, 
and into the tulle in the lighter parts. Having 
trimmed the cravat end with woven picots on the out- 
er edge, as shown by the illustration, separate it from 
the foundation, and cut away the tulle foundation 
underneath the lace stitches which rest loose on the 
tulle. For the middle part of the cravat, tulle, Swiss 
muslin, organdy, or any other thin material may be 

used. The embroidery, which is in the form of a sheaf, is 
extremely rich and pretty. The illustration gives a very good 
idea of the general effect, as well as of the manner of working. 
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‘ Case for Dessert Knives, 
Figs. 1-3. 
Sce illustrations on page 517. 

Tus case, which is designed fo. 
holding dessert knives, is made of 
linden-wood. It is two inches and 
a quarter high,.eight inches and a 
half long, and five inches and three- 
quarters wide.’ ‘The outside is cov- 
ered with Russia leather, and 
trimmed with a border in bead 
embroidery. Fig. 2 gives the 
design for the embroidery and 
the description of symbols. 
The handle and feet of the 
case are also covered with 
Russia leather, and trimmed 
with inlaid gold border. In- 
stead of the border Fig. 2, 
Fig. 3 may be used. 
For this border paste 
strips of velvet seven- 
eighths of an inch long 
and three-eighths of an 
inch wide on a gros 
grain ribbon  seven- 
eighths of an inch wide, 
and stretch saddler’s 
silk on the strips of vel- 
vet. Work the 
embroidery — 
the’ stems in 
herring - bone 
stitch with 
~ green silk, the 
 flowersin point 
2Russe — with 
blue silk, and 
the calyxes n 
knotted stitch 
with pink silk, 
in the manner 
shown by the 
illustration. 




























Fig. 2.Toite pe Sore anp Gros Grain 
Wa kine Surt.—Front. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No, VI., Figs. 28-39, ° 
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FicureD PERCALE TIGHT-FITTING JACKET. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. VIL, Figs. 40-42, 
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| Fig. 2.—Borper For Knire Case. 


Description of Symbols: # Gold Beads; ® Black; & Crystal; 
S Milk; ! Chalk Beads. 


Basket for Fancy-Work, etc. 
Tuts basket is of fine white wicker-work.. The handles 
are of»black ‘varnished cane. The basket is lined with 
green silk, and the outside is ornamented, as shown -by the 
illustration, with knotted green silk cord and with appli- 
cation embroidery on green cloth. Fig. 27, Supplement, 
gives the pattern for the piece of cloth and the design for 
the embroidery. For the figure in the middle of the de- 
sign apply green satin, and edge it with gold cord, which 
is sewed on with black silk. ‘The arabesque fig- 
ures of the design are worked with green sou- 
tache. The cloth is ornamented, besides, in point 
Russe and herring-bone stitch with green silk. 


Borders for Darned Netting, 
Figs.l and 2. ~ 


TueEseE borders are suitable for trimming sm 
curtains, tidies, etc. They are worked, accord- 
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, BASKET For Fancy-Wonrk, ETC. 

: For pattern and design see Supplement, No. V., Fig. 27. 
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Fig. 1.—Borprer For Darnep NETTING. 















ing to the purpose for which they 
are designed, on a fine or coarse 
netted foundation, which is darn- 
ed in the design shown by Fig. 
1 or 2 with coarse knitting cot- 
ton (Estremadura), or with twist 
in point de reprise and point de 
toile. The wheels of the border 
Fig. 1-are worked as shown by the 
illustration. Instead of a foun- 
dation netted by hand a woven 
foundation may be used. 








CHINESE ALMANACS. 


HE Chinese year consists of 

twelve months (or.moons, as 
they are usually styled) of twenty- 
nine or thirty days each, but of 
every nineteen years seven have 
an extra or intercalary moon, as 
otherwise their calendar would 
get seriously out of order. Their 
months or moons are numbered, 
and have no names in daily use, 


' though they are sometimes known 


by what may be called poetical 
names. The year is also divided 
into twenty-four periods or terms 
of about fifteen days each, some 
of which are known as chieh 
(joints), and others as_ chi 
(breadths). Each ‘‘ term” has a 
special name of its own, one or 
two of which sound oddly to us, 
but most of them are natural 
enough; for example, January 
21st is called Ta han (great cold) ; 
again, toward the end of March, 


























CravaT or Barse Enpv.—Pornt Lace 
EMBROIDERY ON TULLE. 
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HEART-SHAPED OrRGANDY Basque-WalstT. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No, X., Figs. 54 and 55. 





Fig. 3.—Borper ror Knyire Case. 


comes Chun fén (spring divider—that is, the vernal equinox), 
etc. Some of these ‘‘ terms” are made the occasion of holidays 
or festivals—such as Li chun, or commencement of spring, Tung 
chih, or winter solstice, ete. 

The Chinese have an elaborate almanac, published under the 
seal of the Astronomical Board at Pekin, which regulates their 
festivals, and which may fairly claim to compete with the pro- 
ductions of ‘‘ Zadkiel” and ‘‘Old Moore” of England; it cer- 
tainly goes much more minutely into the details of every-day life 
than they do. On this subject Sir John Davis remarks: ‘* The 
Chinese almanac, like many others of the kind in urope, con- 
tains predictions and advice for every day in the year, and pre- 
sents the same spectacle of the abuse of a little mystical 
learning to impose on the ignorant majority of mankind. 
It even gives directions as to the most lucky days for 
going out or for staying at home, for shaving the head 
after the Tartar fashion, changing an abode, executing 
an agreement, or burying the dead. With this are 
mixed up, in the same page, a number of useful obser- 


Fig. 1.—Casrt ror Dessert Knives. 
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Fig. 2.—BorpDER FoR DarnepD NETTING. 
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vations concerning natural phenomena pertain- 
ing to the season, though these remarks are in- 
terlarded with a number of errors as to 
the transformations of animals.’ 





THE SWING. 


Swexr on! the leaves dance to the dirl of her laughter 
(A dance they were taught by the midsummer elves), 
And, blithe in their trusting, the birds follow after, 
As if the wee lady were one of themselves. 
Now bright in the sunshine, then duskily hiding 
Amid dappled shadow, she daringly swings : 
Happy eyes testify to the fancy abiding, 
And sey she is elvish, and swear she has wings! 


Sailing on, crescent-like, in her thistle-down lightness, 
From bough scarcely bending to tremulous spray, 
One foot peeping forth from the peach- blossom 
whiteness 
O’ the gown, making ready for flight; but she’ll 
stay! 
A Pace thread at her girdle would hold her, 
Were she Ariel’s self, with a will of her own, 
Now a mortal hath leaned—how she listened !—and 
told her 
' That flight would be folly if taken alone. 


Ah! I dimly imagine his joy in the capture 
Of her heart fresh and willful, his pride in her grace ; 
But should not marvel much if I learned that his 


rapture 
Was clouded. Just look at the fire in her face! 
Flash defiance, proud lady—or frowning or smiling ; 
Valiant heart, good at core, none shall grudge thee 
ite fling ; 
But never be tempted by love of beguiling 
To play with his proud plighted love—in a swing! 








PLAYING FORFEITS. 


HE fust time I ever see Elisha Ferris I 

thought he was jest the ugliest man I’d ever 
laid eyes on. Ann Jenkins, who was alorg with 
me when we met him, says she, ‘‘ Lor, Hannah 
Elizabeth, I s’pose that’s the young fellow Phoebe 
Snelling’s engaged ter!” Phcebe’d bin away ter 
Bosting to visit her aunt, and hed landed a big 
catch, as every body in Guilford thought. 

** Goodness! Ann,” says I, ‘men must be 
skurse if Phoebe Snelling’s going ter merry that 
one! Why he’s as homely as a hedge fence. I 
wonder he ain’t afeard of his own shadder !” 

** Well, if girls will merry,” said Ann, ‘‘ they 
must take sich husbands as are going.” And I 
s'pose Ann felt the obligation binding, for she 
merried a widderer with ten children that same 

ear. 

**Lor,” said I, ‘I wouldn’t merry that man 
if there wa’n't another on earth!” 

**TDon’t deny before you're asked,” said she. 
And then we turned our heads ter make sure he 
went inter the Snellings’, and, lo and behold! he 
was jest pulling the knocker at Deacon Thur- 
low’s, and a-looking after us. I felt cheap enough, 
to be caught staring after a strange young fellow, 
and he no beauty either. 

**He’s got a good figger of his own,” said 
Ann, in whose eyes a young man allus hed 
some redeeming traits. 

** He looks like skim-milk,” said I. ‘‘I should 
think he might be the ghost of somebody else. 
I'm surprised at Pheebe Snelling, with all her ad- 
vantages!” And jest then we come upon Deacon 
Thurlow himself a-turning of the corner. 

** Mercy, deacon, how you made me jump!” 
said Ann. ‘‘I hedn’t no thought of meeting any 
body.” 

‘*T s’pose you was that immersed in gossip 
you didn’t hear me a-coming,” says he. 

‘“*Oh no,” says Ann, who never spared no- 
body ; ‘‘ we don’t believe in immersion! No, we 
was only a-speaking of Phebe Snelling’s young 
man, who jest went inter your house.” 

‘* Inter my house! Phoebe Snelling’s young 
man! There’s some mistake. I never see him. 
I guess you've took Elisha Ferris—him that’s 
bought the Blount Farm—for t’other. Ha! ha! 
Maybe it was your young man, or Hannah Eliz- 
abeth’s—leastways it wa'n’t Phosbe’s.” 

** Heaven forbid!” cried I, ‘Sunless I should 
chance ter lose my eye-sight fust.” 

‘“*Ha! ha!” laughed the deacon. “ Elisha 
ain’t got no beauty ter spare, but he makes it 
up in faculty.” 

It wa'n't long after this when the deacon, what 
did he do but bring Mr. Ferris in ter talk with 
our Jack about the crops and stock. 

‘*T knew you'd be pleased ter see him agin,” 
said the deacon, slyly, ter me. ‘*‘A thing of 
beauty is a joy forever,’ the poet tells us; and 
he picked you out in meetin’ among all the girls, 
and asked who you was.” 

I hated him worse than ever after that; and 
when he got through a-talking with Jack, and 
come and set down on the settee where I was 
busy patching Jack’s overalls, I wished ter good- 
ness one of us hed the coat of invisibility I’d 
read about in the fairy-books; and I wouldn’t 
make no sort of conversation with him, but jest 
said ‘‘ yes” and ‘‘no.” And when he asked if 
I took any interest in farming, I told him there 
wa'n’t nothing more hateful ter me ; and— 

“I s’pose you're familiar with my place,” 
says he. 

“Oh yes,” says I. ‘* You must feel the wind 
from the four corners of the earth, the situation’s 
so exposed. ‘The Blounts was allus complaining 
of influenzie, and a-sneezing and shivering over 
the fires.” 

And then he laughed good-naturedly, and 
said, ‘‘ You seem ter forget that summer pays 
us a call once a year, and pays up for all old win- 
ter’s tricks ;” and he went.on ter tell how much 
pleasure he expected in watching the spring open, 
and the leaves unfolding, and the faint. breath of 
bloom deepening day by day, till we find the blos- 
som on the bough and the full blade in the ear. 

** You oughter hev bin a preacher,” said I. 

**T would be,” said he, ‘*if there was a chance 
of my converting you!” And then the deacon 





said it was about time fur mother tet be looking 
fur him home, and I never bid any body good-by 
with a better relish ! ; 

Whenever we come out of meetin’, there was 
Ferris a-standing in the porch, staring with all his 
eyes; and onst he asked ter walk home with me 
in broad daylight! and I jest told him I was go- 
ing ter make a call by the way, though it wa’n’t 
my habit to be calling round Sabbath-day ; but, 

ou see, it’s a good bit of ground from the meetin’- 
ouse ter the farm, and I hedn’t no mind ter be 
wasting my time and breath in his service that far! 

He hed a house-warming, too, a little later, 
and invited young and old, rich and poor, and me 
and Jack among ’em; and nothing ter do but I 
must go. Jack said there wa’n’t no sense in my 
setting myself up and putting on airs because a 
fellow wa’n't as putty as a wax doll, when he 
was good as gold, and the best match for miles 
around ; and I might thank my stars if sich a one 
looked atme. And soI went; and I wore the ugli- 
est gownd I hed, and devoted of myself ter old- 
lady Pettigrew, while the young folks was play- 
ing games and flirting, and pulling candy in the 
kitchen, And she carried me all the way through 
her courtship, and the children’s mumps and 
whooping-cough, and Mr. Pettigrew’s blind-stag- 
gers; and jest as she was in the thick of soap- 
making I see Elisha Ferris pushing our way, and 
my heart begun ter sink inter the hollers of my 
feet, for I knew he was coming ter take me out 
ter supper, an’ I’d rither hev starved fust! And 
what do you think he did but walk straight up 
to us and offer his arm to—old-lady Pettigrew! 
I was as mad as fire, and glad of it too, if ever 
you heerd of sich a case. But I made it even 
with him when we came ter go off. Says he, 
‘*Shall I see you home ?” 

“Thank you,” says I; and he begun to crook 
his elbow. ‘‘ But I hev company already,” I add- 
ed, after keeping him in suspense a while; and 
so I hed, only it was nobody but Jack and his 
girl, Becky Harris! Now Aunt Sophy hed bin 
making a patchwork quilt, time out of mind— 
a real Job’s trouble; and every time she'd git it 
out she’d tell you who hed a gownd like this 
bit, and who hed aprons off of that other; so it 
was a’most like a story-book, with more chap- 
ters than you could shake a stick at. Ginera- 
tion after gineration was represented in that 
quilt, so ter speak: here was a scrid that hed 
belonged ter her great-grandmother, when calico 
was as costly as delaine, and there was a scrap 
of her own baby-frocks, and yonder a piece of 
her uncle’s wife’s sister’s! In fact, twas as good 
as a regular ginealogical tree, root and branch 
and blossom. And I’d hed no end of trouble 
with it myself, fur aunt’s eyes was failing of her; 
and if I’d threaded one needle, I hed a thousand 
and one, and made enough knots an hour ter 
take me across the Atlantic Ocean in a week. 
No matter whether I was taking off the butter, 
or skimming the milk, or trying out lard, Aunt 
Sophy was at my elbow with thread and needle: 
ter tell the truth, she was that blind she mistook 
a fly on the pantry wall for a nail one day, and 
set ter work ter hang the milk-strainer on ter it. 
The fly resisted. Well, the Job’s trouble was 
ended at last, and I thought mine hed too, as 
far as that quilt was concerned; but, goodness! 
it hedn’t only jest begun, ’cording ter some folk’s 
thinking. Nothing ter do but Aunt Sophy 
must hev a quilting, and ask the young men in 
the evening ter supper and frolic. I hedn’t noth- 
ing ter say agin that, for I was as keen after 
sport as the next one, only I didn’t mean that 
Elisha Ferris should come inside our doors that 
night; I thought the sight of his ugly face would 
jest spile the whole fun! However, the folks 
come in the afternoon, and used their tongues 
and fingers pretty nimbly; quilted in herring- 
bone, and gossiped about the good old times, 
when girls weren't so for’ard, and butter and eggs 
fetched more, and about Miss Somebody’s new 
fixings, and Mr. Totherbody’s house-raising, till it 
grew dark and supper was ready. Aunt Sophy 
and I we'd cooked up a sight of nice things— 
roasted chickens, made pies and jellies and cakes 
—that did your heart good ter look at, if I do 
say it. And by-and-by the young fellows begun 
to pour in in their Sunday-go-to-meetin’ best, 
and standing dickies stiffer’n a Puritan elder. 
Phebe Snelling’s young man, Tom Comstock, 
Jim Jackson, and a fine crowd; and in a minute 
or two who should come along home with our 
Jack, as big as life, but Elisha Ferris! I jest 
give Jack a look that was enough ter take an or- 
dinary man’s appetite away, but it hedn’t the 
leastest effect on him. 

Well, after supper they danced a while. Elisha 
Ferris played on a cornet he’d brought along 
with him; and Phebe Snelling was glum cause 
her young man danced a fore-and-after with 
me; and Aunt Sophy sat in the corner, and 
lived over her young days, she said. After a 
time somebody proposed we should hev a game 
of rolling the platter, with forfeits, and a great 
frolic it made, I can tell you; and the best of it 
was, when Elisha Ferris made such haste ter 
catch the platter before it got done spinning that 
he stumbled over Aunt Sophy’s cricket, and 
measured his length on the floor. I was that 
tickled I couldn’t keep myself from laughing 
right out, though I s’pose it wa’n’t mannerly. 
But I was giddy as a windmill in them days. 

‘*T’m glad I can amuse you so well, Miss Han- 
nah Elizabeth,” said he, gitting up very red in 
the face, and not a whit handsomer than ever. 

‘«'Thank you,” says I; ‘‘you’re allus obliging.” 
But, you see, that stumble gave him a forfeit 
ter pay, and Ben Snelling he was elected judge; 
and he told Phebe ter measure three yards of 
pink ribbon with our Jack, which jest set her 
young man and Becky Harris on tenter-hooks ; 
and then, ter cap the climax, he sent Elisha Fer- 
ris ter Rome with Becky, which sort o’ riled Jack, 
and made me clap my hands. 

‘*Pleasant journey to you!” shouted Com- 
stock, 





Now, p’r’aps you dunno what going ter Rome 
is like, since forfeits hev gone out of fashion 
consid’rable; but when I was a gal they was 
all the go. Well, you see, the way they went 
ter Rome was putty cheap in them days, though, 
mercy knows, it cost Elisha Ferris dear enough! 
They jest locked arms together and went round 
the room, and he kissed all the girls, and the 
young men they kissed her—if they could! 
Well, Elisha he give his arm ter Becky, and 
Becky shé blushed up like a peony; and jest 
then I got up ter look after the fire, and didn’t 
mind how they was gitting along on their jour- 
ney, till I felt somebody’s hand on my shoulder, 
and looked up ter find Elisha’s great: mouth 
within half an inch of my cheek! I give sich a 
scream that it brought on Aunt Sophy’s palpita- 
tion, and old-lady Pettigrew thought there was 
fire ; and I jerked myself out of his reach and run 
for a closet, and he after me! 

‘* All roads lead ter Rome,” says he, trying ter 
pull open the cupboard door. _ ‘I’m bound ter 
git there before I go home!” 

“Tf you come inter this closet,” said I, ‘‘ I'll 
shoot you, upon honor!” showing him Jack's 
pistol through the crack. You see, Jack hed 
bin out shooting at a mark that afternoon, and 
hed brought it in and left it on the cupboard 
shelf, and when I’d asked him if ’twas loaded, he 


said, 

‘*I told Comstock ter fire off the last charge, 
*cause it was gitting too dark ter see the mark.” 
And so when Ferris, spite of all I could do, 
wrenched open the cupboard door, and I found 
myself at his mercy, I jest p'inted the pistol at 
him and pulled the trigger. Thinks I, ‘‘I'll give 
him a little start for his pains.” And, bless us! 
soI did! ‘There was a noise like ten thousand 
earthquakes, seemed to me, a little spurt of 
flame, and a thimbleful of smoke, and Elisha 
Ferris dropped like a log! Comstock hedn’t 
fired off the last charge—but I hed! 

The girls all screamed like so many cata- 
mounts, and I thought I’d killed him for sartin. 
I leaned against the cupboard shelf a minute ter 
git myself in hand; but I seemed ter be growing 
all numb like, and the voices sounded as if they 
come through a speaking-tube, and the folks all 
*peared ter be moving behind a fog; and then I 
didn’t sense nothing more till most of ’em hed 
gone home, and the doctor was looking after the 
wound; and I heerd Aunt Sophy saying, ‘*”T'was 
drefful keerless in you, Jack, ter leave fire-arms 
handy ;” and Jack, says he, ‘‘It’s drefful fool- 
ish fur womenfolks ter handle’em. Hannah 
Liz has done a putty day’s work.” And then 
Elisha Ferris ups and takes my part, as poorly as 
he was feeling. ‘‘She’d no thought of hurting of 
me,” says he; ‘‘and it served me right fur pes- 
tering of the poor child.” And I got on my feet 
at that, and went inter the room; and says I, 
‘*Dr. Motherwort, if you'll be so good as ter 
hire me fur nurse, I won’t ask no wages. You 
see, I’ve made him sick, and it’s my right ter 
help cure him.” 

‘*T’m ‘most cured already,” said Elisha, open- 
ing his eyes at the sound of my voice, and smil- 
ing jest a little. 

‘* Jest so,” said the doctor; ‘‘only keep him 
quiet.” 

Well, Dr. Motherwort said it wouldn’t do ter 
move him, and Jack and I we nursed him to- 
gether. You see, the ball had gone clean through 
his right shoulder, and it took time; and while 
Jack was at his work I hed Elisha on my hands; 
and I cooked his meals—no great shakes at fust 
—and fixed his pillers twenty times a day, and 
bathed his head, and brought him the news, and 
read the Arabian Nights ter him and the Weakly 
Twit, and treated him as tenderly as I would 
hev treated Jack if it hed bin him. And when 
he was on the mending hand I played backgam- 
mon with him, and wrote his letters ter his folks 
—he hedn’t nobody but a merried sister—and 
laughed at the stories of his school-days till the 
tears run down my cheeks. 

‘* He’s growed quite pale and interesting,” said 
Ann Jenkins, catching sight of him through the 
open door while she was making me a call, ‘‘ but 
he ain’t no handsomer than ever ;” and, you see, 
it jest took me all by surprise, but I felt the 
blood tingling in my face, and my temper a-git- 
ting up; and says I, ‘‘ Handsome is as hand- 
some does,” smart as you please, before I re- 
membered that I’d used ter agree with Ann on 
that subject. ; 

“* Highty-tighty!” saysshe; ‘‘ every eye makes 
its own beauty! If you're satisfied, I sha’n’t 
cry. But I thought you didn’t fancy skim-milk- 
looking men!” : 

But, upon honor, I couldn’t hev told when his 
looks fust begun ter please me: whether it was 
when he pitied me fur hurting of him instead of 
pitying himself far being hurt; or whether it 
came about when I blamed myself and he com- 
forted me; or when he spoke of his mother, and 
the tears filled his eyes; or whether it was when 
he got talking earnest like, and his eyes grew 
sort o’ blue-black, and as if they’d strike sparks, 
and his smile was like sunshine on rain-drops; 
but there was the truth, however I come by it, 
that I shouldn’t never hev knowed him for the 
same man I met nine months before with Ann 
Jenkins. 

Well, when he got able ter be about house, be- 
fore he could go out, he used ter-help me at the 
churning, and he did a sight of tinkering about 
the house fur my sake: he made me a reel far 
my yarn, and a new bobbin and shuttle fur my 
loom. : 

‘**Lor!” said Aunt Sophy one day while he 
was carding the rolls fur me, and I was spinning 
’em, ‘‘ how handy you are about house, Elisha. 
I don’t see how Hannah Elizabeth’s going ter 
git along without you when you go home.” 

‘* She hasn’t no need ter git along without me,” 
said Elisha, speaking low, and looking hard at 
me, ‘‘ unless she’s tired of the sight of me. <At 
least,” said he, after a pause, when Aunt Sophy 
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had lost herself in her chair, ‘‘I can’t go home 
without paying my forfeit, you know.” 

**You’ve paid dear enough fur it,” I said, 
‘ already.” 

** And so, of course, you won’t hev the heart 
ter refuse it. I said I wouldn’t go home till I’d 
paid it, and I won’t, unless you'll go with me.” 
And so I thought it best ter go. 





ENGLISH GOSSIP. 
[From our Own CorrEsPonpDeENT. ] 


Wilkie Collins as a Dramatic Reader.—A Link with 
the Past.—‘“‘ The Castle” Rooks, 
N event in literature, interesting at least as 
much to yourselves as to us on this side of 
the Atlantic, took place on Saturday last in the 
first dramatic reading given in public by Mr. 
Wilkie Collins. It is no secret that this popular 
novelist is using his fellow-countrymen as Mo- 
liére used his housekeeper—with an eye to that 
more extensive audience with which he will find 
himself confronted this fall in the United States. 
To quote the very words I heard him 
with reference to these experiments, ‘‘ They are 
but rehearsals by which I, as an untried public 
reader, am endeavoring to train myself for my 
‘appearance elsewhere. I owe much tomy Amer- 
ican friends, and wish to do my very best to 
please them.” So we have but his preliminary 
canter, as our racing friends would say, while 
you will see him when well in his stride, and go- 
ing his very best. The scene he selected for his 
first appearance was the Olympic Theatre, and 
the result was an unqualified success. Mr. Bel- 
lew sat in a front stall, and came afterward to 
the greenroom to congratulate him upon having 
proved himself a worthy brother in that art of 
public reading in which that once-reverend gen- 
tleman is certainly facile princeps. Mr. Wilkie 
Collins does not suit the action to the word so 
much as Mr. Dickens did, but it is to be remem- 
bered that this is an accompaniment that grows 
with confidence and experience, as was proved 
in Mr. Dickens’s own case, who, as a reader, 
came in (in exact opposition to the proverbial 
character of the month of March) like a lamb 
and went out like a lion; but even at this early 
stage of his career it is evident that Mr. Collins 
is in the finest sense a born actor, thoroughly in- 
vests himself with the feelings and attributes of 
the ‘character he is delineating, and never lets 
slip the opportunity of making all his hearers 
kin by a touch of nature. The subject he took 
for his first reading was, perhaps, the best short 
story he has ever written; the most striking, 
certainly, of all those excellent tales published 
under the title of After Dark—namely, ‘*A 
Terribly Strange Bed.” His impersonation of 
the old soldier was most characteristic and im- 
pressive, and in the whole ghastly scene he may 
be said to have riveted his audience. I remem- 
ber a great wit and social favorite insisting, on 
one occasion (in opposition to some advocate of 
‘dry humor’), that a man should laugh at his 
own joke, since his gravity indicates that though 
good enough to excite the mirth of his audience, 
the joke is not good enough to excite his own; 
and so in dramatic reading it is all-important 
that the reader should show himself to be influ- 
enced by the interest of the scene he represents, 
and in some measure become a spectator him- 
self. Now this Mr. Collins doés in a marvel- 
ously natural way, and carries his audience com- 
pletely with him. 

Another link with the far-back past has just 
been broken by the death of the eldest son of 
that charming poet and essayist, Leigh Hunt. 
Thornton Hunt, who has just left us at sixty- 
three ‘‘to join the majority,” was the child- 
hero of those exquisite lines beginning, ‘‘ Sleep 
breathes at last from out thee, my little patient 
boy,” addressed to him by his father. Charles 
Lamb also records in verse Thornton’s birth, 
which took place within the prison to which 
Leigh Hunt had been condemned when editor 
of the Examiner for speaking of the Prince Re- 
gent in that paper as “‘ an Adonis of fifty.” No 
one, indeed, in the whole history of literature, 
was probably made so early the subject of public 
comment as T. H., who, when he was still an 
infant, figured under those transparent initials 
in the Quarterly Review in a once-famous arti- 
cle written by Southey. It was long after the 
latter poet had abjured his radical notions; and 
the contribution in question was, in fact, an at- 
tack upon the freethinkers. To-show the evils 
of bringing up a child without religious belief, 
Southey had-the cruelty to instance the infant 
offspring of Leigh Hunt as a prey to spiritual 
terrors and nervous fears in consequence of this 
neglect in his education: conduct which drew 
from Charles Lamb, I think in the columns of 
the London Magazine, a most energetic and in- 
dignant remonstrance. What an enormous gulf 
of time seems to be bridged over in such a fact 
as that, when joined to this recent death! Hunt, 
Coleridge, Byron, Lamb, Keats, Shelley—the 
shadows of all these great men, whom Time has 
magnified, not lessened, to our view, seem to lin- 
ger about the death-bed of Thornton Hunt. He 
could not himself be said to be distinguished in 
literature—a profession which, but for the pater- 
nal training and example, he might perhaps never 
have embraced—but he was a diligent and clever 
journalist, the originator of that remarkable or- 
gan of free-thought, the Leader, and of late years 
a constant contributor to the Daily Telegraph. 
Though by no means of an attractive exterior, he 
is said to have been called ‘‘ Listen and Die” (in 
contradistinction, I suppose, to ‘‘ Look and Die”), 
from the popularity his manners and conversa- 
tion won for him with the fair sex ; yet his tal- 
ents even in that way fell far short of his father’s, 
who charmed both men and women, and caused 
even those who never beheld or listened to him 
to fall in love with ‘‘ gentle Leigh.” 

I am afraid I was so rude as to observe in one 





kles and gray hairs. 
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of my late letters that our judges of the present 
day were not so remarkable for wit and repartee 
as they used to be in old days. Yet some of them 
are still, at least, the cause of wit in others. On 
the occasion of the elevation of Lush and Shee to 
the bench, which took place about the same date, 
a dinner was given to them, as usual, in the Tem- 
ple Hall. The man who gave the toast of the 
evening made the speech describing their excel- 
lences in due course; but later on his eloquence 
was quite eclipsed by a young barrister who pro- 
posed upon that particular occasion to substitute 
for the ordinary bar toast of ‘‘ Wine and Wom- 
en,” Lush and Shee, 

The Shah has gone at last. Next to the tele- 
graph, what pleased him most (as I have the au- 
thority of one of his royal hosts for stating) was 
the foliage and verdure about Windsor Castle, 
contrasting as it did with the burned-up plains 
of his own land. He was also much delighted 
with the rooks, whose monotonous ‘‘ Shah, Shah,” 
seemed to tickle his vanity, as though they were 
in reality addressing him by name. 

R. Kem te, of London. 





FOR THE UGLY GIRLS. 
No. XVI. 


INCE the allusion to the success of Mr. 
Banting’s system for reducing flesh, request 
has been made for its details in full. The popu- 
lar idea of the writer whose modest pamphlet 
has linked his name with the system he tried and 
puts forward is very like that of the dry modern 
savant. ‘The severe scientist who keeps his child 
for years without fire or clothes to demonstrate 
the superiority of the human race to cold if prop- 
erly brought up to it, or throws a new-born baby 
into a tub of water to prove that the race can 
swim by nature, is not worthy to be mentioned 
on the same page with the kindly enthusiast of 
the Letter on Corpulency. ‘There is no evidence 
in its pages that the writer ever tried authorship 
before. He was over sixty-six years old when, in 
a burst of gratitude for his relief from the distress- 
ing burden of too much flesh, he takes up his pen 
to tell his fellow-creatures the help for those who 
suffer a like infliction. There is a quaintness in 
his pages which reminds one of Izaak Walton, as 
in his opening sentences, where he declares, ‘‘Of 
all the parasites that affect humanity, I do not 
know of, nor can I imagine, any more distressing 
than that of obesity’—an opinion which all fel- 
low-sufferers will agree with. He seems fond 
of naming his grievance a parasite, and the term 
slips out with a frequency which hints at possible 
objurgations hurled at his infirmity under its 
pressure. On being called to account for it later, 
he meekly assures us that the word is used whol- 
ly in a figurative sense. But his state might 
have justified a stronger epithet. No parents 
on either side, to. use his phrase, ever showed a 
tendency to corpulency, but between thirty and 
forty he found the habit growing upon him. His 
physician advised violent exercise, and he took 
to rowing, to no avail. Finding his flesh increase, 
he consulted ‘‘high orthodox authority (never 
any inferior adviser), tried sea air and bathing, 
took gallons of physic and liquor potassx, always 
by advice, rode horseback, drank the waters of 
Leamington, Cheltenham, and Harrowgate”— 
dose enough, we would think, to have disgusted 
him with life forever—‘‘ lived on sixpence a day, 
and earned it, at least by hard labor, and used 
vapor baths and shampooing,” without help. 
The rich gentleman found his position, the good 
things of this life, his houses, horses, and friends, 
small enjoyment, save as they lessened the in- 
creasing burden life unmercifully heaped upon 
him. He was obedient and intelligent in using 
every means of relief suggested, but his medical 
men were of very small use to him. As he pa- 
thetically says, ‘‘ When a corpulent man eats, 
drinks, and sleeps well, has no pain and no or- 
ganic disease, the judgment of able men seems 
paralyzed.” His state was pitiable, and there 
are too many companions in distress who answer 
to the same picture. He could not tie his shoe, 
and often had to go down stairs slowly, back- 
ward, to save the jar of increased weight on his 
ankles and knee-joints. Low living was advised, 
and he followed it so heartily that he ebrought 
his system into a low, irritable state, and broke 
out in boils and large carbuncles, for which he 
had to be treated and ‘‘ toned up” in a way that, 
of course, brought him into heavier condition 
than ever. He speaks feelingly, yet with simple 
dignity, of the trials which stout people endure, 
of being crowded in cars and stages, uncom- 
fortable in warm theatres and lecture-rooms, be- 
sides finding themselves the butt of ridicule, or, 
at least, the object of remark, which last caused 
him, for many years, to give up public pleasures. 
Many persons will have cause to reproach them- 
selves here, for those who are considerate of ev- 
ery other species of human infirmity fail to rec- 
ognize the real-suffering those who carry a load 
of flesh must go through. A sensitive person 
encumbered with adipose must feel keenly the 
glances, if not the smiles, which are sure to fol- 
low his entrance into a public vehicle, and it is 
a test of delicacy for others to appear uncon- 
scious of the difference. 

When Turkish baths came in fashion “Mr. 
Banting tried them, with the result of six pounds 
loss after taking fifty baths, which was not en- 
couraging, though they have been of service in 
like instances, In August, 1862, his case stood 
thus: he was nearly sixty-six years old, five feet 
five inches high, and weighed two hundred and 
two pounds; he went to no excess in eating 
or drinking, his diet being chiefly bread, beer, 
milk, vegetables, and pastry; flesh impeded his 
breathing, his eye-sight failed, and he lost his 
hearing ; yet most of the doctors he went to for 
relief considered his trouble of no account, as 
one of the accompaniments of age, like wrin- 
The faculty are much to 





HARPER’S BAZAR. 





blame for despising such a foe to human com- 
fort as undue fleshiness. The surgeon of the 
Royal Dispensary for Diseases of the Ear, Mr. 
William Harvey, was the first person wise and 
considerate enough to prescribe a remedy. He 
reasoned from M. Bernard's now accepted the- 
ory of the product not only of bile but of glucose 
by the liver. Glucose is allied to starch and 
saccharine matter, and is produced in the liver 
by ingestion of sugar and starch. This sub- 
stance is always present in excess both in dia- 
betes and obesity, and it struck this eminent sur- 
geon that the same dry diet which drains the 
liver of the excess of glucose in the former dis- 
ease might be of service in the latter. Absti- 
nence from food containing starch and sugar re- 
duces diabetes, and accordingly he prescribed for 
his patient this regimen. He was to leave off 
all bread, milk, butter, beer, sugar, and pota- 
toes, besides other root vegetables, as these con- 
tain the largest amount of fat material. Yet the 
diet allowed was liberal. 

Breakfast was four or five ounces of beef, 
mutton, kidney, broiled fish, and any cold meat 
except veal and pork ; a large cup of tea with- 
out milk or sugar, a little biscuit—z. e., crack- 
ers—or an ounce of dry toast. 

Dinner: five or six ounces of any fish except 
salmon, herring, and eels, which are too fat ; 
any vegetables but potatoes, beets, parsnips, 
carrots, or turnips, green vegetables being es- 
pecially good; an ounce of dry toast, the fruit 
of a pudding ; any poultry or game; two or three 
glasses of good claret, sherry, or Madeira, but 
no Champagne, port, or beer. 

Tea: two or three ounces of fruit, a rusk or 
two, and a cup of tea without milk or sugar. 
Supper, at nine: three or four ounces of meat or 
fish and a glass of claret. Before going to bed, 
if desired, a nightcap of grog without sugar was 
allowed, or a glass of claret or sherry. 

This was comfortable compared to his former 
diet, which was bread and milk for breakfast, 
or a pint of tea, with plenty of milk and sugar, 
and buttered toast; dinner of meat, beer, bread, 
of which he ate a great deal, and pastry, of 
which he was fond, with fruit tart and bread and 
meat for supper. Yet on the liberal diet his 
flesh went down at the rate of more than a 
pound a week for thirty-five weeks, 

He affirms his belief that certain food is as 
bad for elderly people as beans are for horses, 
and he calls the forbidden food ‘*‘ human beans” 
thenceforth. He suffers himself to make a little 
mirth over the enemy that held him in durance 
so long. We can well believe he would “ scru- 
pulously avoid those beans, such as milk, beer, 
sugar, and potatoes,” after he had groaned a 
score of years from ‘‘ that dreadful tormenting 
parasite on health and comfort.” He sensibly 
writes his opinion that ‘‘corpulence must natu- 
rally press with undue violence upon the bodily 
viscera, driving one part on another, and stop- 
ping the free action of all.” He calls Mr.. Har- 
vey’s system ‘‘the tram-road for obesity,” and 
says, ‘‘The great charm and comfort of this 
system is that its effects are palpable within one 
week of trial.” He protests that he found not 
the slightest inconvenience in the probational 
remedy, which reduced his girth twelve inches 
and his weight thirty-eight pounds in thirty-five 
weeks. He could go up and down stairs natu- 
rally, and perform every necessary office for him- 
self without the slightest trouble; his sight was 
restored, and his hearing unimpaired. In token 
of his gratitude he gave the doctor, besides his 
fees, the sum of £50, to be distributed among 
the hospital patients. To prove the reality of 
his dedication of his letter ‘‘ to the public sim- 
ply and entirely from an earnest desire to bene- 
fit his fellow-creatures,” the editions were dis- 
tributed gratuitously in hopes thus to reach his 
fellow-sufferers from flesh, whom he was eager 
should find the relief which to him was raptur- 
ous. It must have reached some cases, for 
more than 58,000 copies had been issued at the 
date of the last edition. The author was urged 
to sell his work, even if the proceeds were given 
to the poor ; but with the sensitiveness of a man 
not used to appear in public, he says, ‘‘ On re- 
flection, I feared my motives might be mistaken.” 
In giving the credit of this system to Dr. Har- 
vey we are sure of obeying the wishes of the 
author, who speaks of his benefactor with ex- 
treme gratitude, and says, ‘“‘It is a remedy as 
old as the hills, he has since been told, but the 
application is of recent date.” He thinks any 
one who suffers from-obesity may ‘‘ prudently 
mount guard over the enemy, if he is not a fool 
to himself.” He was so far delivered from his 
malady as to indulge in the forbidden articles of 
food, but had to ‘‘keep careful watch, so that 
if I choose to spend a day or two with Dives, I 
must not forget to devote the next to Lazarus.” 

No medicine was given with this diet, save a 
volatile alkali draught in the morning during 
the first month. This was probably the bromide 
of ammonia, which is said to be of great use in 
reducing an over-amount of flesh. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


UGUST is the fashionable season at the 
White Mountains, and every year there are 
increased facilities for pleasure travel in that di- 
rection. This summer, by the extension of the 
Mount Washington branch of the Boston, Con- 
cord, and Montreal Railroad;the Twin Mountain 
House can be reached without any staging what- 
ever. From the Twin Mountain iaues station it 
is only five miles to the new Fabyan House, nine 
miles to the Crawford House, four miles to the 
White Mountain House, and eleven miles to the 


Mount Washington Railway. The Portland and. 


Ogdensburg Railroad has also been extended, 
and will eventually run cars through the Notch, 
and a stupendous undertaking will it be to con- 
struct this road. The railway up Mount Wash- 
ington is in good order, and arrangements have 
been made tv accommodate a large number of 












travelers. One of the chief sensations of the 
season will be the new and fine hotel on the 
summit of the mountain. Though located 6291 
feet above the level of the sea, this house of en- 
tertainment compares favorably with those on 
lower and more convenient locations. It is 176 
feet long by 38 feet wide, two stories high, with 
a Lutheran story above, and contains 72 sleep- 
ing-rooms, which are carpeted and plensaatly 
furnished. The whole: building is heated by 
steani—a matter to be considered even in Au- 
gust. The prospect from the hotel windows 
must be seen to be appreciated. The valleys of 
the Saco, the Connecticut, the Ammonoosuc, 
and the ar see lie in view, while the 
mountains of New England, New York, and Can- 
ada form an endless chain of peaks, stretching 
far away inthe distance. Tourists, however, are 
often disappointed in the view when they as- 
cend the mountain to remain only a few hours 
or to spend a single night. It is considered a 
special point always to see the sun rise. Of 
course the sun does rise every morning on Mount 
Washington as well as in less noted places, but 
it is often through mists and clouds, so that his 
own special glory is dimmed, and all the scenery 
overshadowed. Visitors must often be patient, 
if they would obtain a good view of the grand 
White Mountain scenery, and not limit them- 
selves to a single night. 





Tereza Cherra was a little Italian girl only six 
years old. We often hear the expression “ fright- 
ened to death’? used in a hyperbolical sense; 
but this child was really frightened to death on 
a recent Sunday in the streets of our city. Prob- 
ably she was not unused to crowded streets, 
such being the sad experience of many of the 
little Italians in our midst; but evidently she 
was sensitive, and not accustomed to roughness. 
For one day she came running home to her par- 
ents, wild with excitement, sobbing and shriek- 
ing in a hysteric way that nothing could check. 
All that could be gathered from her wild words 
was that some man had rudely laid hands upon 
her. Physicians were summoned, but they could 
do nothing for her; the child would not allow 
herself to be touched, but died while they were 
consulting—frightened to death. 





Public health appears to be connected in some 
mysterious way with the amount of ozone in the 
atmosphere. A member ofthe French Academy 
of Sciences, who has been investigating the sub- 
ject, finds that the maximum amount of ozone 
is when the wind is at the west, and the mini- 
mum when at the east. Observations show 
that the outbreak and duration of epidemics 
have been coincident with periods of east 
winds, while their subsidence quickly followed 
a change of wind to the west. 





Even the Apache Indians have a touch of del- 
icate romance in them. Every young girl is at 
liberty to refuse a suitor. Not parents or broth- 
ers may interfere in her choice. After a brief 
courtship the lover makes a formal proposal by 
offering so many horses. Horses are a standard 
of value among Indians. As the squaw does all 
the work, horses are accepted as an equivalent 
for her labor. When a young warrior becomes 
enamored, he fastens the horse near the wigwam 
of the squaw whose hand he seeks, where he is 
left for four days. If she fails to feed and water 
the horse during that time, the master is reject- 
ed; but if she accepts his offer she grooms and 
kindly cares for the horse, and then ties him to 
the wigwam of her lover, as much as to say, “I 
am willing to be your slave and do your work.” 





There seems to be no end to the “sayings and 
doings’’ of the Shah, if we rely upon the rumors 
which are circulated about him. Probably many 
are the production of some imaginative genius— 
as, for example, that this ‘“‘king of kings” ex- 
pressed a wish to see an execution, and was sur- 
prised that one could not be got up for him, and 
that he suggested the cutting off the head of 
one of his suite who was unhorsed during the 
Windsor review. A good deal of curious gossip 
about him, however, is as reliable as gossip gen- 
erally is. At Trentham a new piano was placed 
in a saloon, and on the attention of the Shah 
being directed to it he expressed a wish that one 
of the ladies present would perform upon it. 
Bashfulness, however, seized upon all present, 
and not one would show off before him. The 
Shah shrugged his shoulders at this act of diso- 
bedience to the royal will, and at once left the 
apartment. When the Shah visited the Queen 
at Windsor he saluted her Majesty with most 

erfect delicacy and grace, and said that hitherto 
ne had reckoned his years from the day of his 
birth, but that in future he should date them 
from the hour of his meeting the Queen of En- 

land. About three hours every day the Shah 
Soroten to writing his diary, and he allows 
nothing to interfere with this task. It is said 
that he chafes a great deal under the restraints 
of etiquette to which he is subjected, and the 
compulsory regulation of his hours according 
to a fixed programme, which leaves him no 
time to do, or hardly even to think, as he likes. 
On the Continent he was glad to escape from 
state custody at Berlin to Wiesbaden and Spa, 
where he could live in rooms of his own, eat 
when it pleased him, and go about without fuss 
when fancy seized him. In England he was glad 
to take advantage of the institution of an En- 
glish Sunday to claim the privilege of having at 
Teast one day to himself during his stay. All 
that he was to do on Sunday was elaborately 
marked out for him two days beforehand by the 
gentleman in charge of him, and he was told he 
was to go by rail to one place and by boat to 
another, and to take tea at one duke’s house and 
come home to an assembly at another’s. But at 
the last moment he simply refused point-blank 
to do as he had been bidden, and said he would 
spend his Sunday as he liked; and he drove off 
to the Royal Zoological Gardens. 





Fire Island, one of the many summer resorts 
within easy reach of New York, has a reputation 
for coolness and healthfulness. The attractions 
of the place consist of fresh breezes from the 
ocean, bathing, fishing, and sailing. Bathing 
may be in the surf of the broad Atlantic, or in 
the quiet waters of the Great South Bay. Fish of 
various kinds and game in great abundance are 
to be found throughout the season. It seems a 
pity that such a cool, attractive = should be 
allowed to retain its fiery name. Its reputation 
is established, and it is a most popular resort; 
nevertheless, how could a person with a vivid 





imagination expect to be cool and comfortable 
in August on any spot commonly and constant- 
ly called Fire Island? The very name brings a 
hot flush all over one. Fire Island should be 
rechristened. 





The ‘Geographical Garden’? is one of the 
latest novelties in Paris. The idea seems to be 
to inform the masses a little more definitely as 
to the whereabouts of Persia, , A space of ground 
is laid out to represent the “ five quarters’’ of 
the world; kingdoms are separated by gravel- 
walks, and continents by rills. The geography 
of the globe can be learned in an afternoon, 
and a voyage around the world can be taken for 
one franc. 





No other plant will yield so much food to the 
acre, with so little outlay of labor, as the banana. 
A single tree under favorable circumstances will 
yield three crops in the year, of seventy-five 
pounds each. In tropical countries where the 
banana grows it is largely used when green, be- 
ing roasted in hot ashes. It is also dried in an 
oven, and used as bread. The fruit is very nu- 
tritious, even when only half ripe, and forms a 
large portion of the daily food of the inhabit- 
ants of banana-growing regions. It is a singu- 
lar and interesting fact that in those tropical 
regions, where the long-continued heat is so op- 
pressive that labor becomes burdensome, man is 
supplied with food almost without the need of 
working. Where bananas grow, people can be 
lazy with impunity. 





A popular preacher in one of the West End 
churches of London recently issued printed no- 
tices that the subject of his Sunday evening dis- 
course would be “ Kings of Persia as recorded 
in the Bible.”’ 





Before the Shah reached France the Parisians 
were hard at work making puns on the royal 
title. Chat has, of course, entered into the 
mind of the most facetious. 





Quaint Scottish humor is well illustrated by 
a good story told by Mr. Gough: 

Two sparks from London once came upon a 
decent-looking shepherd in Argyleshire, and ac- 
costed him with, ‘‘ You have a very fine view 
here—you can see a great way.”’ 

“Yu ay, yu ay, a ferry great way.”’ 

“ Ah! you can see America here, I suppose ?”’ 

“ Farrar than that.” 

“* How is that ?”’ 

“Yu jist wait tule the-mists gang away, and 
you’ll see the mune.”’ 





A veteran observer sarcastically says that a 
little baby is an easy thing to love, but a big 
baby is a hard thing to love, especially if you 
have married her—or him. 





Morningside Park, when completed, will be a 
place of much interest to the residents on the 
upper part of Manhattan Island. It is within a 
short distance of the northwest corner of Cen- 
tral Park, extending from One Hundred and 
Tenth Street in a zigzag way to One Hundred 
and Twenty-third Street, its southeast corner 
touching St. Nicholas Avenue, between Eighth 
and Ninth avenues, and its northwest corner 
touching Tenth Avenue. 





During the two weeks following the abolition 
of the franking privilege the receipts of the 
Post-office Department from the sale of stamps 
greatly exceeded in amount the receipts for any 
similar period in the history of the government. 





When the Shah of Persia went to the theatre 
in Brussels he was rather heavily laden with 
jewelry, being adorned with precious stones 
valued at 2,000,000 francs. 





“Elim” (some of our readers may need to be re- 
ferred to Exodus, xv. 27, and Numbers, xxxiii. 9) 
is the name of Miss Smiley’s ‘‘encampment” at 
Saratoga. The ‘ palm-trees’”’ are lacking, but 
the neat little cottage is under a group of oaks, 
and literally beside ‘‘ twelve wells of water.”” A 
crystal spring bubbles up in her garden. The 

round for her cottage was given her by the 
Gasker owner of Excelsior Spring. 





Matilda Fletcher will be the oratress at the 
Nebraska State Agricultural Fair next autumn, 
and already she has announced that her sub- 
ject will be ‘‘ Farmers’ Wives and Daughters.” 
Her father was said to have been one of those 
close-fisted, ‘‘ honest old farmers,”’ of which our 
country boasts, and he raised thirteen children, 
whose brows were pretty thoroughly sweated by 
the old gentleman. Matilda has ‘been there,’’ 
and knows all aboutit. Every thing that could 
be got out ofa girl on a farm the kind father got 
out of her, yet she managed, plucky girl, to ed- 
ucate herself thoroughly, and can tell her Ne- 
braskan sisters much that will brighten them 
up and encourage them. She is said to be a fine 
speaker, and you may be sure all the boys will 
be there to listen and applaud. 





Whether the gain of a wife is worth the loss 
of an eye is a question which in time may be de- 
cided by a certain Roman gentleman who has re- 
cently made the exchange, though not exactly 
by his own choice. As the story goes, a young 
and rich and handsome American lady, resident 
in Rome, was in the habit (being somewhat ec- 
centric) of taking long walks by herself, reading 
aloud, and “suiting the action to the word.” 
Not long ago, being utterly unconscious of 
the presence of a gentleman in her path, in 
her elocutionary fervor she suddenly raised he~ 
umbrella with dramatic force. The sharp poin ; 
entered the eye of the unfortunate man, who 
with a shriek, fell insensible to the ground. Foy 
a moment the horrified girl was stunned; then 
dashing down book and umbrella, she rushed to 
a fountain near by, and returned with a drip- 
ping handkerchief to bathe the face of her un- 
conscious victim. When the injured gentleman 
revived she ascertained that his carriage was 
near, and, of course, ran to call it, entered the 
vehicle with him, drove home with him, and 
there transformed herself into a Sister of Char- 
ity. The gentleman was well educated, witty, 
and of po Roman family—and the sequel is not 
difficult to imagine. The American lady has de- 
gy to bestow the use of her eyes upon him for 

ife. 
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Tulle and Lace_Fichu. 

Tuts black tulle fichu is trimmed with lace an inch 
and three inches wide, a tulle ruffle an inch and a half 
wide, sloped off toward the ends and edged with narrow 
lace, and black watered ribbon an inch and a quarter 
wide. On the left side of the fichu is set a bow of pink 
gtos grain ribbon two inches wide and a flower. To 
mike the fichu cut of plain tulle laid double one whole 
piece from Fig. 24, Supplement, and cover it with pleated 
tulle as shown by the illustration. .Then cut of figured 
tulle two pieces each from Figs. 25 and 26 ; trim Fig. 25 
on the outer edgé, excepting the top, with wide lace, and 
sew it on the fichu according to the corresponding figures. 
Sew the bosom to the wrong side of the fichu according 
to the corresponding figures and signs,- Trim the fichu 
as shown by the illustration, and furnish it with a button 
and sewed loops for closing. 


Embroidered Silk Parasol. 

Tue cover for this parasol is of light mauve silk, em- 
broidered as shown by the illustration. ‘The embroidery. 
is worked with filling silk, in the natural colors of, the 
flowers and leaves, in. satin, half-polka, and knotted 
stitch. White lustring lining, and stick. of ivory. 


Poult de Soic Parasol with Lace Cover.. 
Tuts parasol of lilac poult de soie is lined with white 
lustring, and furnished with a cover of ‘Chantilly lace. 
Stick of ivory. 


Cashmere Fichu-Mantilla. 

Tue trimming for this mantilla of white cashmere con- 
sists of gathered pinked ruffles.of white gros grain, white 
lace, and bows of white gros grain ribbon. To make 
the mantilla first join ‘on’ the pieces turned down in Sup- 
plement on Fig. 16 (see diagram of Fig. 16, reduced to 
one-sixteenth of full size). Then cut one piece from 
Fig. 16 and two pieces from Fig..17. Having folded 
the upper part of | 
the mantilla on the 
outside along the 
dotted line partly 
indicated, trim the 
mantilla as shown 
by the illustration, 
and arrange it in 
the middle of the 
back and in front 
at the bottom of the 
waist in two pleats 
turned upward, each 
an inch and a quar- 
ter deep. Besides 
this lay the upper 
edge of the man- 
tilla, six inches and 
a half from the 
middle, in a shoul- 
der pleat three- 

uarters of an inch 

eep. Trim the 
pleated parts to 
match the mantilla, 
fold them on the 
under side along 


EMBROIDERED Sstxk PARASOL. 


the dotted lines partly indicated; pleat them, bringing <.on 
@, sew them on the mazitilla ag shown ‘by the illustration, 
and trim the mantilla with the gros grain bows.. On’ the 
wrong side of the mantilla, in the back at the bottom of the 
waist, set a belt, which is closed over the scarfs in front with 


hooks and eyes. 
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CASHMERE Ficnu-MAnTILLA. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. II., Figs. 16 and 17. 








TuLLe anp Lace Ficuv. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. IV., Figs, 24-26. 
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ttern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. III., Pigs. 18-23. x 


Mantelet with Hood.. \ 
‘Tu1s.mantelet with hood is made 
of white barathea. The trimming 
consists of gathered white lace, 


reyers of blue-gros 
grain, and. ruches 
and bows of’ blue 
gros grain ribbon. 
For the ‘mantelet 
cut two pieces each 
from Figs. 43-45, 
Supplement,’ sew 
them up according 
to the correspond- 
ing figures, and set 
on the trimming as 
shown by the illus- 
tration. Cut the 
hood of cashmere 
on the bias in one 
piece from Fig. 46. 
Cover the: hood on 
the wrong side with 
gros grain from the 


inch and a quarter 
beyond the dotted 
line partly ‘indi- 
‘eated, fold it on 
the outside along 
this line, and gath- 
er it from the mid- 
dle of the front to 
*. Trim the hood 
as shown by the 
illustration, gather 
the under edge 
from the middle to 
the next : on each 
side, and join it 
with the mantelet 
according to the 
corresponding fig- 
ures, gathering the 
neck of the mante- 
let slightly. Blue 
gros grain ribbons 
serve for closing. 





CHARLOTTE 
BRONTE. 
ARLY famil- 
4 iar with all the 
forms of suffering 
and death, the life of 
Charlotte Bronté, 
from its commence- 
ment to its close, 
may bessaid to have 









front edge to an- 


been one prolonged endurance of agony. Yet the grand- 
eur of her courage must always strike us as one of the 
sublimest spectacles. When a child she lost those who 
were dear to her, and there were none who could under- 
stand the vast yearnings of her nature. ‘Then came the 
stirrings of her genius, and she longed to take flight, but 
her wings were weighted, and she was kept. enchained to 
the dull earth. ‘ A ‘few more years and another trouble, 
almost worse than death, cast its horrible shadow over 
her path. The melancholy story of her brother Bran- 
well, whom she loved deeply,'in spite of his numberless 
errors and terrible slavery to one master passion, is mat- 
ter of general knowledge. To his end succeeded that of 
Emily Bronté, the sister whom Charlotte especially loved. 
To see her drift out into the great Unknown was 
trouble inexpressible to that loving soul which had watched 
her with fostering care; and hoped to have witnessed the 
universal acknowledgment of her splendid genius.  Sel- 
dom was the heavy cloud lifted from the head of our au- 
thor on those dull Yorkshire hills: can it be matter of 
surprise, then, that her works should bear the impress of 
the character of ‘her life? The wonder is that the: sun 
should break through at all, as it does in- Shirley, with 
beams of real geniality and: cheerfulness, But ‘the life 
was destructive of that :gentler:kind of humor of which 
we are sure Charlotte Bronté must have had originally a 
considerable endowment. She was necessarily propelled 
toward the painting’ of what was frequently:harsh, and 
always peculiar and extraordinary. Her perceptions were 
keen—as will be admitted by’ the close student of her 
works—not only of human life, but of nature, and what 
she wrote must therefore exhibit the qualities of: truth 
and strength. Severe discipline waited upon her through 
all her history, and its results are graphically depicted in 
her works, each of which deals with the experience of 
some stage of her brief existence.: One almost wonders, 
‘as we follow her career, where her happiness came from. 
There was no society, no wealth, none of the common 
delights of life for her, while death was always approach- 
ing with measured 
but inevitable steps, 
when not, indeed, 
already in the house. 
Doubtless her _lit- 
erary occupations 
yielded her. at times 
intense enjoyment, 
but she possessed, in 
addition, a faith in 
Providence which 
must have been like 
that of a child 
for simplicity and 
strength—a faith to 
which: many who 
boasted. of their 
Christian _excel- 
lence were perfect 


whom its’ existence 
in her was utterly 
unsuspected, 

The iron will of 
this: truly. great 
woman: was never 
broken till the *pe- 
riod came when she 
must. yield up her 
own life. Then the weakness—if such it can be called— 
which she exhibited arose not. from any fear respecting her- 
self, but for the tender and faithful husband whom she was 
leaving behind. Desolation, blank. and utter, overtook the 
father and husband, when her heart ceased to beat, such. as 
the old parsonage had never experienced before. Charlotte's 


Povit pre Sore ParasoL WITH 
Lace Cover. 









MANTELET witH Hoop. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. VIII., Figs. 43-46. 
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“THE FAREWELL,”—[From rue Picture sy Cari BECKER. } 


spirit had nerved others so long as it was with 
them, and the tenement of hope was not completely 
shattered tillshe died. The picture Mrs, Gaskell 
sives of the closing moments and of the funeral 
's very touching. | With’ regard to the latter it 
painfully reminded her of the scene after the 
death of Oliver Goldsmith. Mr. Forster thus 
escribes it: ‘The staircase of Brick Court is 
said to have been filled with mourners the reverse 


domesticity-of any kind, with no friend but him 
they had come to weep for ; outcasts of that great 
solitary, wicked city, to whom he had never for- 
gotten to be kind and charitable.” Such would 
have followed Charlotte Bronté’s remains to the 
grave, but the survivors wanted not the sympathy 
of strangers, their grief being too keen to be as- 
suaged. ‘Those who knew her best were the fallen 


“THE FAREWELL” 


Fp pen viewing a picture of this sort. some 
of our readers may expect:us to soar into 
the lofty realms of rhyme; but no, the subject is 
of too trite a character; we could say nothing 
that has not been better said a hundred times 
before. Ifthe gentle reader be musically inclined, 


man vom liebsten das man hat, muss scheiden ;” 
or, better still perhaps, because in English, Mr. 
J. L. Hatton’s charming ballad, ** Good - by; 
sweetheart, good-by.” Then she will be in a fit 
frame of mind to sympathize with this damsel, 
who is placing her lover’s cloak round his shoul- 
ders while he buckles his belt. The lady can 
scarcely be called beautiful, according to our 


of domestic; women without a home, without 


and distressed, into whose bruised and dejected 
souls she had poured the sweet balm of sympathy. 


let her sit down to the piano-forte and warble 
forth, ‘‘Es ist bestimmt in Gottes Rath, dass 


Anglo-Saxon ideas of beauty, but she looks hon- 
est and good—the sort of girl who will make a 
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man comfortable at. home, and that, we take it, 
was a quality as much appreciated in a wife duf- 
ing the stormy days of yore as it is, or ought to 
be, now. 


(Continued from No. 81, page 487.) 
LADY ANNA. 


Br ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 


Author of “The Warden,” “The Small House at 
7 Towers,” “The Golden 
Lion of Granpere,” “Orley Farm,” “The 
Eustace Diamonds,” etc., etc. 








CHAPTER XXI, 
DANIEL AND THE LAWYER. 


Ir has been said that the Countess, when she 
sent her daughter down to Yoxham, laid her 
plans with the conviction that the associations 
to which the girl would be subjected among the 
Lovels would fill her heart and mind with a new- 
born craving for the kind of life which she would 
find in the rector’s family; and she had been 
right. Daniel Thwaite also had known that it 
would be so. He had been quite alive to the 
fact that he and his conversation would be 
abased, and that his power both of pleasing and 
of governing would be lessened by this new 
contact. But had he been able to hinder her 
going, he would not have done so. None of 
those who were now interested in his conduct 
knew aught of the character of this man. Sir 
William Patterson had given him credit for 
some honesty, but even he had not perceived, 
—had. had no opportunity of perceiving—the 
stanch uprightness which was, as it were, a 
backbone to the man in all his doings.. He was 
ambitious, discontented, sullen, tyrannical. He 
hated the domination of others, but was prone 
to domineer himself. He suspected evil of all 
above him in rank, and the millennium to which 
he looked forward was to be produced by the 
gradual extirpation of all social distinctions. 
Gentlemen, so called, were to him as savages, 
which had to be cleared away in order that that 
perfection might come at last which the course 
of nature was to produce in obedience to the or- 
dinances of the Creator. But he was a man 
who reverenced all laws, and a law, if recog- 
nized as a law, was a law to him whether en- 
forced by a penalty, or simply exigent of obe- 
dience from his conscience. ‘This girl had been 
thrown in his way, and he had first pitied and 
then loved her from his childhood. She had 
been injured by the fiendish malice of her own 
father, and that father had been an earl. He 
had been strong in fighting for the rights of the 
mother, not because it had been the mother’s 
right to be a countess, but in opposition to the 
Farl. At. first, indeed throughout all these 

ears of conflict except the last year, there had 
m. & question, not of money, but of right. 
The wife was entitled to due support—to what 
measure of support Daniel had never known or 
inquired ; but the daughter had been entitled to 
nothing. ‘The Earl, had he made his will be- 
fore he was mad—or, more probably, had he not 
destroyed, when mad, the will which he had 
before made—might and would have left the 
girl without a shilling. In those days, when 
Daniel's love was slowly growing, when he wan- 
dered about with the child among the rocks, 
when the growing girl had first learned to swear 
to him that he should always be her friend of 
friends, when the love of the boy had first be- 
come the passion of the man, there had been no 
thought of money in it. Money! Had he not 
been well aware from his earliest understanding 
of the need of money for all noble purposes that 
the earnings of his father, which should have 
made the world to him a world of promise, were 
being lavished in the service of these forlorn 
women? He had never complained; they were 
welcome to it all. That young girl was all the 
world to him; and it was right that all should 
be spent; as though she had been a sister, as 
though she had already been his wife. ‘There 
had been no plot then by which he was to be- 
come rich on the Earl’s wealth. Then had 
come the will, and the young Earl’s claims, and 
the general belief of men in all quarters that the 
young Earl was to win every thing. What was 
left of the tailor’s savings was still being spent 
on behalf of the Countess. The first fee that 
ever found its way into the pocket of Sergeant 
Bluestone had come from the diminished hoard 
of old Thomas Thwaite. ‘Then the will had been 
set aside; and gradually the cause of the Count- 
ess had grown to be in the ascendant. Was he 
to drop his love, to confess himself unworthy, 
and to slink away out of her sight, because the 
girl would become an heiress? Was he even to 
conceive so badly of her as to think that she 
would drop her love because she was an heiress ? 
There was no such humility about him, nor such 
absence of self-esteem. But, as regarded her, 
he told himself at once that she should have the 
chance of being base and noble—all base, and all 
noble as far as title and social standing could 
make her so—if such were her desire. He had 
come to her and offered her her freedom; had 
done so, indeed, with such hot language of in- 
dignant protest against the gilded gingerbread 
of her interested suitor as would have frighten- 
ed her from the acceptance of his offer had she 
been minded to accept it; but his words had 
been hot, not from a premeditated purpose to 
thwart his own seeming liberality, but because 
his nature was hot and his temper imperious, 
This lordling was then ready to wed his bride— 
the girl he had known and succored throughout 
their joint lives—simply because she was rich and 
the lordling was a pauper. From the bottom 
of his heart he despised the lordling. He had 
said to himself a score of times that he could be 
, well content to see the lord take the money, 
waste it among thieves and prostitutes, and 





again become a pauper, while he had the girl to 
sit with him at his board, and share with him 
the earnings of his honest labor. Of course he 
had spoken out; but the girl should be at liber- 
ty to do as she pleased. 

He wrote no line to her before she went, or 
while she was at Yoxham, nor did he speak a 
word concerning her during her absence. But 
as he sat at his work, or walked to and fro be- 
tween his home and the shop, or lay sleepless in 
bed, all his thoughts were of her. Twice or 
thrice a week he would knock at the door of the 
Countess’s room, and say a word or two, as was 
rendered natural by their long previous inter- 
course. But there had been no real intercourse 
between them. ‘The Countess told him nothing 
of her plans, nor did he ever speak to her of 
his. Each suspected the other, and each was 
grimly civil. Once or twice the Countess ex- 

ressed a hope that the money advanced by 
omas Thwaite might soon be repaid to him 
with much interest. Daniel would always treat 
the subject with a noble indifference. His fa- 
ther, he said, had never felt an hour’s t at 
having parted with his money. Should it, per- 
chance, come back to him, he would take it, no 
doubt, with thanks. 

Then he heard one evening, as he returned 

from his work, that the Countess was about to 


‘remove herself on the morrow to another home. 


The woman of the house, who told him, did not 
know where the Countess had fixed her future 
abode. He passed on up to his bedroom, washed 
his hands, and immediately went down to his 
fellow-lodger. After the first ordinary greeting, 
which was cold and almost unkind, he at once 
asked his question. ‘‘ They tell me that you go 


from this to-morrow, Lady Lovel.” She paused 
a moment, and then bowed her head. ‘‘ Where 
is it that you are going to live?” She paused 


again, and paused long, for she had to think 
what answer she would make him. ‘‘Do you 
object to let me know?” he asked. 

** Mr. Thwaite, I must object.” 

Then at-that moment there came upon him 
the memory of all that he and his father had 
done,-and not the thought of that which he in- 
tended to do. ‘This was the gratitude of a 
Countess! ‘‘ In that case of course I shall not 
ask again. I had hoped that we were friends.” 

“Of course we are friends. Your father has 
been the best friend I ever had. I shall write 
to your father and let him know. I am bound 
to let your father know all that Ido. But at 
present my case is in the hands of my lawyers, 
and they have advised that I should tell no one 
in London where I live.” 

** Then -good-evening, Lady Lovel. I beg 
your pardon for having intruded.” He left the 
room without another word, throwing off the dust 
from his feet as he went with violent indigna- 
tion. He and she must now be enemies. She 
had told him that she would separate herself 
from him—and they must be separated. Could 
he have expected better things from a declared 
countess? But how would it be with Lady 
Anna? She also had a title. She also would 


-have wealth. She might become a countess if 


she wished it. Let him only know by one sign 
from her that she did wish it, and he would take 
himself off at once to the farther side of the 
globe, and live in a world contaminated by no 
noble lords and titled ladies. As it happened, 
the Countess might as well have given him the 
address, as the woman at the lodgings informed 
him on the next morning that the Countess had 
removed herself to No. — Keppel Street. 

He did not doubt that Lady Anna was about 
to return to London. That quick removal would 
not otherwise have been made. But what mat- 
tered it to him whether she were at Yoxham 
or in Keppel Street? He could do nothing. 
There would come a time—but it had not come 
as yet—when he must go to the girl boldly, let 
her be guarded as she might, and demand her 
hand. But the demand must be made to her- 
self, and herself only. When that time came 
there should be no question of money. Wheth- 
er she were the undisturbed owner of hundreds 
of thousands or a rejected claimant to her fa- 
ther's name, the demand should be made in the 
same tone and with the same assurance. He 
knew well the whole history of her life. She had 
been twenty years old last May, and it was now 
September. When the next spring should come 
round she would be her own mistress, free to 
take herself from her mother’s hands, and free 
to give herself to whom she would. He did not 
say that nothing should be done during those 
eight months; but, according to his lights, he 
could not make his demand with full force till 
she was a woman as free from all legal control 
as was he as a man. 

The chances were much against him. He 
knew what were the allurements of luxury. 
There were moments in which he told himself 
that of course she would fall into the nets that 
were spread for her. But then again there would 
grow within his bosom a belief in truth and hon- 
esty which would buoy him up. How grand 
would be his victory, how great the triumph of 
a human soul's nobility, if, after all these dan- 
gers, if, after all the enticements of wealth and 
rank, the girl should come to him, and, lying 
on his bosom, should tell him that she had nev- 
er wavered from him through it all. Of this, 
at any rate, he assured himself—that he would 
not go prying, with clandestine manceuvres, about 
that house in Keppel Street. The Countess 
might have-told him where she intended to live 
without increasing her danger. 

While things were in this state with him he 
received a letter from Messrs. Norton and Flick, 
the attorneys, asking him to call on Mr. Flick 
at their chambers in Lincoln's Inn. The Solic- 
itor-General had suggested to the attorney that 
he should see the man, and Mr. Flick had found 
himself bound to obey; but in truth he hardly 
knew what to say to Daniel Thwaite, It must 





be his object of course to buy off the tailor; but 
such arrangements are difficult, and require great 
control, And then Mr. Flick was employed by 
Earl Lovel, and this man was the friend of the 
Earl’s opponents in the case. Mr. Flick did feel 
that the Solicitor-General was moving into great 
irregularities in this cause. The cause itself was 
no doubt peculiar—unlike any other cause with 
which Mr. Flick had become acquainted in his 
experience; there was no saying at the present 
moment who had opposed interests, and who 
combined interests in the case ; but still etiquette 


is etiquette, and Mr. Flick was aware that such 


a house as that of Messrs. Norton and Flick 
should not be irregular. Nevertheless he sent 
for Daniel Thwaite. 

After having explained who he was, which 
Daniel knew very well without being told, Mr. 
Flick began his work. ‘‘‘ You are aware, Mr. 
Thwaite, that the friends on both sides are en- 
deavoring to arrange this question amicably with- 
out any further litigation.” 

**T am aware that the friends of Lord Lovel, 
finding that they have no ground to stand on at 
law, are endeavoring to gain their object by other 
means.” 

**No, Mr. Thwaite. I can not admit that for 
a@ moment—that would be altogether an erroneous 
view of the proceeding.” 

**TIs Lady Anna Lovel the legitimate daugh- 
ter of the late Earl?” 

‘*That is what we do not know. That is what 
nobody knows. You are not a lawyer, Mr. 
Thwaite, or you would be aware that there is 


nothing more difficult to decide than questions: 


of legitimacy. It has sometimes taken all the 
courts a century to decide whether a marriage 
is a marriage or not. You have heard of the 
great MacFarlane case. To find out who was 
the MacFarlane, they had to go back a hundred 
and twenty years, and at last decide on the mem- 
ory of a man whose grandmother had told him 
that she had seen a woman wearing a wedding- 
ring. ‘The case cost over forty thousand pounds, 
and took nineteen years. As far as I can see, 
this is more complicated even than that. We 
should in all probability have to depend on the 
proceedings of the courts in Sicily, and you and 
I would never live to see the end of it.” 

‘¢You would live on it, Mr. Flick, which is 
more than I could do.” 

“Mr. Thwaite, that, I think, is a very improp- 
er observation; but, however— My object is 
to explain to you that all these difficulties may 
be got over by a very proper and natural alliance 
between Earl Lovel and the lady who is at pres- 
ent called by courtesy Lady Anna Lovel.” 

‘* By the Crown’s courtesy, Mr. Flick,” said 
the tailor, who understood the nature of the titles 
which he hated. 

** We allow the name, I grant you, at present ; 
and are anxious to promote the marriage. We 
are all most anxious to bring to a close this ruin- 
ous litigation. Now I am told that the young 
lady feels herself hampered by some childish 
promise that has been made—to you.” 

Daniel Thwaite had expected no such an- 
nouncement as this. He did not conceive that 
the girl would tell the story of her engagement, 
and was unprepared at the moment for any re- 
ply. But he was not a man to remain unready 
long. ‘*Do you call it childish ?” he said. 

“*T do, certainly.” 

‘Then what would her engagement be if now 
made with the Earl? The engagement with me, 
as an engagement, is not yet twelve months old, 
and has been repeated within the last month. 
She is an infant, Mr. Flick, according to your 
language, and therefore, perhaps, a child in the 
eye of the law. If Lord Lovel wishes to marry 
her, why doesn’t he do so? He is not hindered, 
I suppose, by her being a child.” 

‘‘Any marriage with you, you know, would 
in fact be impossible.” 

‘* A marriage with me, Mr. Flick, would be 
quite as possible as one with the Lord Lovel. 
When the lady is of age, no clergyman in En- 
gland dare refuse to marry us, if the rules pre- 
scribed by law have been obeyed.” 

** Well, well, Mr. Thwaite; I do not want to 
argue with you about the law and about possi- 
bilities. The marriage would not be fitting, and 
you know that it would not be fitting.” 

‘*Tt would be most unfitting—unless the lady 
wished it as well as I. Just as much may be 
said of her marriage with Earl Lovel. To which 
of us has she given her promise? which of us 
has she known and loved ? which of us has won 
her by long friendship and steady regard? and 
which of us, Mr. Flick, is attracted to the mar- 
riage by the lately assured wealth of thé young 
woman? I never understood that Lord Lovel 
was my rival when Lady Anna was regarded as 
the base-born child of the deceased madman.” 

‘*T suppose, Mr. Thwaite, you are not indif- 
ferent to her money ?” 

‘Then you suppose wrongly—as lawyers 
mostly do when they take upon themselves to at- 
tribute motives.” 

** You are not civil, Mr. Thwaite.” 

‘*You did not send for me here, Sir, in order 
that there should be civilities between us. But 
I will at least be true. In regard to Lady Anna’s 
money, should it become mine by reason of her 
marriage with me, I will guard it for her sake, 
and for that of the children she may bear, with 
all my power. I will assert her right to it as a 
man should do. But my purpose in seeking her 
hand will neither be strengthened nor weakened 
by her money. I believe that it is hers. Nay, 
I know that the law will give itto her. On her 
behalf, as being betrothed to her, I defy Lord 
Lovel and all other claimants. But her money 
and her hand are two things apart, and I will 
never be governed as to the one by any regard 
as to the other. Perhaps, Mr. Flick, I have 
said enough—and so, good-morning.” Then he 
went away. 

The lawyer had never dared to suggest the 





compromise which had been his object in send- 
ing for the man. He had not dared to ask the 
tailor how much ready money he would take, 
down, to abandon the lady, and thus to relieve 
them all from that difficulty. No doubt he ex. 
ercised a wise discretion, as had he done s0, 
Daniel Thwaite might have become even more 
uncivil than before. 





CHAPTER XXII. 
THERE IS A GULF FIXED. 


**Do you think that you could be happier as 
the wife of such a one as Daniel Thwaite, a 
creature infinitely beneath you, separated as you 
would be from all your kith and kin, from all 
whose blood you share, from me and from your 
family, than you would be as the bearer of a 
proud name, the daughter and the wife of an 
Earl Lovel, the mother of the earl to come? [ 
will not speak now of duty, or of fitness, or of 
the happiness of others which must depend upon 
you. It is natural that a girl should look to her 
own joys in marriage. Do you think that your 
joy can consist in calling that man your hus- 
band?” 

It was thus that the Countess spoke to her 
daughter, who was then lying worn out and ill 
on her bed in Keppel Street. For three days 
she had been subject to such addresses as this, 
and during those three days no word of tender- 
ness had been spoken to her. The Countess 
had been obdurate in her hardness, still believ- 
ing that she might thus break her daughter's 
spirit, and force her to abandon her engagement. 
But as yet she had not succeeded. The girl had 
been meek and, in all other things, submissive. 
She had not defended her conduct. She had 
not attempted to say that she had done well in 
promising to be the tailor’s bride. She had 
shown herself willing by her silence to have her 
engagement regarded as a great calamity, as a 
dreadful evil, that had come upon the whole 
Lovel family. She had not boldness to speak to 
her mother as she had spoken on the subject to 
the Earl. She threw herself entirely upon her 
promise, and spoke of her coming destiny as 
though it had been made irrevocable by her 
own word. ‘‘I have promised him, mamma, 
and have sworn that it should be so.” That 
was the answer which she now made from her 
bed—the answer which she had made a dozen 
times during the last three days. 

‘*Ts every body belonging to you to be ruined 
because you once spoke a foolish word ?” 

‘*Mamma, it was often spoken, very often, 
and he does not wish that any body should be 
ruined. He told me that Lord Lovel might 
have the money.” 

*¢ Foolish, ungrateful girl! It is not for Lord 
Lovel that I am pleading to you. It is for the 
name, and for your own honor. Do you not 
constantly pray to God to keep you in that state 
of fife to which it has pleased Him to call you, 
and are you not departing from it willfully and 
sinfully by such an act as this?” But still Lady 
Anna continued to say that she was bound by 
the obligation which was upon her. 

On the following day the Countess was fright- 
ened, believing that the girl was really ill. In 
truth she was ill, so that the doctor who visited 
her declared that she must be treated with great 
care. She was harassed in spirit—so the doctor 
said—and must be taken away, so that she 
might be amused. The Countess was frighten- 
ed, but still was resolute. She not only loved 
her daughter, but loved no other human being 
on the face of the earth. Her daughter was all 
that she had to bind her to the world around 
her. But she declared to herself again and 
again that it would be better that her daughter 
should die than live and be married to the tai- 
lor. It was a case in which persecution even to 
the very gate of the grave would be wise and 
watrantable, if by such persecution this odious, 
monstrous marriage might be avoided. And 
she did believe that persecution would avail at 
last. If she were only steady in her resolve, 
the girl would never dare to demand the right 
to leave her mother’s house and walk off to the 
church to be married to Daniel Thwaite, with- 
out the countenance of a single friend. The 
girl’s strength was not of that nature. But 
were she, the Countess, to yield an inch, then 
this evil might come upon them. She had 
heard that young people can always beat their 
parents if they be sufficiently obdurate. Par- 
ents are soft-hearted to their children, and are 
prone to yield. And so would she have been 
soft-hearted, if the interests concerned had been 
less important, if the deviation from duty had 
been less startling, or the union proposed less 
monstrous and disgraceful. But in this case 
it behooved her to be obdurate, even though it 
should be to the very gates of the grave. “‘I 
swear to you,” she said, ‘that the day of your 
marriage to Daniel Thwaite shall be the day of 
my death.” 

In her straits she went to Sergeant Bluestone 
for advice. Now the Sergeant had hitherto 
been opposed to all compromise, feeling certain 
that every thing might be gained without the 
sacrifice of a single right. He had not a word 
to say against a marriage between the two cous- 
ins, but let the cousin who was the heiress be 
first placed in possession of her rights. Let her 
be empowered, when she consented to become 
Lady Lovel, to demand such a settlement of the 
property as would be made on her behalf if she 
were the undisputed owner of the property. 
Let her marry the lord if she would, but not do 
so in order that she might obtain the partial en- 
joyment of that which was all her own. And 
then, so the Sergeant had argued, the widowed 
Countess would never be held to have establish- 
ed absolutely her own right to her name, should 
any compromise be known to have been effected. 
People might call her Countess Lovel; but, be- 
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hind her back, they would say that she was no 
countess. The Sergeant had been very hot 
about it, especially disliking the interference of 
Sir William. But now, when he heard this new 
story, his heat gave way. Any thing must be 
done that could be done; every thing must be 
done to hinder such a termination to the career 
of the two ladies as would come from a marriage 
with the tailor. 

But he was somewhat dismayed when he 
came to understand the condition of affairs in 
Keppel Street. ‘‘ How can I not be severe?” 
said the Countess, when he remonstrated with 
her. ‘‘If I were tender with her she would 
think that I was yielding. Is not every thing 
at stake, every thing for which my life has been 
devoted?” ‘The Sergeant called his wife into 
council, and then suggested that Lady Anna 
should spend a week or two in Bedford Square. 
He assured the Countess that she might be quite 
sure that Daniel Thwaite should find no en- 
trance within his doors. 

‘¢But if Lord Lovel would do us the honor 
to visit us, we should be most happy to see him,” 
said the Sergeant. 

Lady Anna was removed to Bedford Square, 
and there became subject to treatment that was 
milder but not less persistent. Mrs. Bluestone 
lectured her daily, treating her with the utmost 
respect, paying to her rank a deference, which 
was not indeed natural to the good lady, but 
which was assumed, so that Lady Anna might 
the better comprehend the difference between 
her own position and that of the tailor. The 
girls were told nothing of the tailor, lest the dis- 
grace of so unnatural a partiality might shock 
their young minds; but they were instructed 
that there was danger, and that they were al- 
ways, in speaking to their guest, to take it for 
granted that she was to become Countess Lovel. 
Her maid, Sarah, went with her to the Ser- 
geant’s, and was taken into a half confidence. 
Lady Anna was never to be left a moment 
alone. She was to be a prisoner with gilded 
chains, for whom a splendid, a glorious future 
was in prospect, if only she would accept it. 

‘*] really think that she likes the lord the 
best,” said Mrs. Bluestone to her husband. 

‘¢Then why the mischief won’t she have him?” 
This was in October, and that November term 
was fast approaching in which the cause was set 
down for trial. 

‘“‘T almost think she would if he’d come and 
ask her again. Of course I have never men- 
tioned the other man; but when I speak to her 
of Earl Lovel she always answers me as though 
she were almost in love with him. I was in- 
quiring yesterday what sort of a man he was, 
and she said he was quite perfect. ‘It is a 
thousand pities,’ she said, ‘that he should not 
have this money. He ought to have it, as he is 
the Earl.’” 

‘Why doesn’t she give it to him?” 

‘*T asked her that; but she shook her head 
and said that it could never be. I think that 
man has made her swear some sort of awful 
oath, and has frightened her.” 

‘**No doubt he has made her swear an oath, 
but we all know how the gods regard the perju- 
ries of lovers,” said the Sergeant. ‘*‘ We must 
get the young lord here when he comes back to 
town.” 

‘*Ts he handsome?” asked Alice Bluestone, 
the younger daughter, who had: become Lady 
Anna’s special friend in the family. Of course 
they were talking of Lord Lovel. 

‘* Every body says he is.” 

‘*But what do you say ?” 

‘*T don’t think it matters much about a man 
being handsome, but he is beautiful. .Not dark, 
like all the other Lovels; nor yet what you call 
fair. I don’t think that fair men ever look 
manly.” 

“Oh no,” said Alice, who was contemplating 
an engagement with a black-haired young bar- 
rister. ; 

‘“‘Lord Lovel”is brown, with blue eyes; but 
it is the shape of his face that is so perfect—an 
oval, you know, that is not too long. But it 


isn’t that makes him look as he does. He looks. 


as though every body in the world ought to do 
exactly what he tells them.” 

‘And why don’t you, dear, do exactly what 
he tells you?” 

‘* Ah, that is another question. I should do 
many things if he told me. He is the head of 
our family. I think he ought to have all this 
money, and be a rich great man, as the Earl 
Lovel should be.” 

‘* And yet you won't be his wife ?” 


‘Would you, if you had promised another - 


man?” 

‘* Have you promised another man?” 

““Yes—I have.” 

“Who is he, Lady Anna?” 

‘They have not told you, then?” _ 

“*No, nobody has told me. I know they all 
want you to marry Lord Lovel, and I know he 
wants it. I know he is quite in love with you.” 
_ “‘Ah—I do not think that. But if he were, 
it could make no difference. If you had once 
given your word to another man, would you go 
back because a lord asked you?” 

‘I don’t think I would ever give my word 
without asking mamma.” 

“If he had been good to you, and you had 
loved him always, and he had been your best 
friend—what would you do then ?” 

2 Who is he, Lady Anna?” 

, Do not call me Lady Anna, or I shall not 
like you. I will tell you, but you must not say 
that I told you. Only I thought every body 
knew. I told Lord Lovel, and he, I think, has 
told all the world. It is Mr. Daniel Thwaite.” 

“*Mr. Daniel Thwaite!” said Alice, who had 
heard enough of the case to know who the 
Thwaites were. “ He is a tailor!” 

F is Yes,” said Lady Anna, proudly; “he is a 
ailor,” 





‘Surely that can not be good,” said Alice, 
who, having long since felt what it was to be the 
daughter of a sergeant, had made up her mind 
that she would marry nothing lower than a bar- 
rister. 

‘*It is what you call bad, I dare say.” 

**T don’t think a tailor can be a gentleman.” 

“T don’t know. Perhaps I wasn’t a lady 
when I promised him. But I did promise. You 
can never know what he and his father did for 
us. I think we should have died »nly for them. 
You don’t know how we lived—in a little cot- 
tage, with hardly any money, with nobody to 
come near us but they. Every body else thought 
that we were vile and wicked. It is true. But 
they always were good to us. Would not you 
have loved him ?” 

‘*T should have loved him in a kind of way.” 

**When one takes so much, one must give in 
return what one has to give,” said Lady Anna. 

**Do you love him still?” 

** Of course I love him.” 

‘* And you wish to be his wife ?” 

“Sometimes I think I don’t. Itis not that I 
am ashamed for myself. What would it have 
signified if I had gone away with him straight 
from Cumberland before I had ever seen my cous- 
in? Supposing that mamma hadn’t been the 
Countess—” 

‘* But she is.” 

‘*So they say now; but if they had said that 
she was not, nobody would have thought it wrong 
then for me to marry Mr. Thwaite.” 

**Don’t you think it wrong yourself?” 

‘**Tt would be best for me to say that I would 
never marry any one at all. He would be very 
angry with me.” 

** Lord Lovel ?” 

‘Oh no; not Lord Lovel. Daniel would be 
very angry, because he really loves me. But it 
would not be so bad to him as though I became 
Lord Lovel’s wife. I will tell you the truth, 
dear. I am ashamed to marry Mr. Thwaite— 
not for myself, but because I am Lord Lovel’s 
cousin and mamma’s daughter. And I should 
be ashamed to marry Lord Lovel.” 

** Why, dear?” 

‘* Because I should be so false and so ungrate- 
ful! I should be afraid to stand before him 
if he looked at me. You do not know how he 
can look. He, too, can command. He, too, is 
noble. They believe it is the money he wants, 
and when they call him a tailor, they think that 
he must be mean. He is not mean. He is 
clever, and can talk about things better than my 
cousin. He can work hard and give away all 
that he earns. And so could his father. ‘They 
gave all they had to us, and have never asked it 
again. I kissed him once—and then he said I 
had paid all my mother’s debt.” Alice Blue- 
stone shrank within herself when she was told 
by this daughter of a countess of such a deed. 
It was horrid to her mind that a tailor should be 
kissed by a Lady Anna Lovel. But she herself 
had perhaps been as generous to the black-browed 
young barrister, and had thought no harm. 
“*They think I do not understand, but I do. 
They all want this money, and then they accuse 
him, and say he does it that he may become 
rich. He would give up all the money—just for 
me. How would you feel if it were like that 
with you?” 

**T think that a girl who is a lady should nev- 
er marry a man who is not a gentleman. You 
know the story of the rich man who could not 
get to Abraham’s bosom because there was a gulf 
fixed. ‘That is how it should be—just as there 
is with royal people as to marrying royalty. Oth- 
erwise every thing would get mingled, and there 
would soon be no difference. If there are to be 
differences, there should be differences. That 
is the meaning of being a gentleman—or a lady.” 
So spoke the young female Conservative with 
wisdom beyond her years—nor did she speak 
quite in vain. 

“*T believe what I had better do would be to 
die,” said Lady Anna. ‘‘Every thing would 
come right then.” 

Some day or two after this Sergeant Blue- 
stone sent a message up to Lady Anna, on his 
return home from the courts, with a request that 
she would have the great kindness to come down 
to him in his study. ‘The Sergeant had treated 
her with more than all the deference due to her 
rank since she had been in his house, striving to 
teach her what it was to be the daughter of an earl 
and probable owner of twenty thousand a year. 
The Sergeant, to give him his due, cared as little 


as most men for the peerage. He vailed his bon- . 


net to no one but a judge—and not always that 
with much ceremonious observance. But now 
his conduct was a part of his duty to a client 
whom he was determined to see established in her 
rights. He would have handed her her cup of 
tea on‘ his knees every morning, if by doing so 
he could have made clear to her eyes how deep 
would be her degradation were she to marry the 
tailor. ‘The message was now brought to her by 
Mrs. Bluestone, who almost apologized for ask- 
ing her to trouble herself to walk down stairs to 
the back-parlor. ‘‘My dear Lady Anna,” said 
the Sergeant, ‘‘may I ask you to sit down for a 
moment or two while I speak to you? I have 
just left your mother.” 

** How is dear mamma?” The Sergeant as- 

sured her that the Countess was well in health. 
At this time Lady Anna had not visited her 
mother since she had left Keppel Street, and had 
been told that Lady Lovel had refused to see her 
till she had pledged herself never to marry Dan- 
iel Thwaite. ‘‘1 do so wishI might go to mam- 
ma!” 
“*With all my heart I wish you could, Lady 
Anna. Nothing makes such heart-burning sor- 
row as a family quarrel. But what can I say? 
You know what your mother thinks ?” 

**Couldn’t you manage that she should let me 
go there just once ?” 

“T hope that we can manage it; but I want 





you to listen to me first. Lord Lovel is back in 
London.” She pressed her lips together and 
fastened one hand firmly on the other. If the 
assurance that was required from her was ever 
to be exacted, it should not be exacted by Ser- 
geant Bluestone. ‘‘I have seen his lordship 
to-day,” continued the Sergeant, ‘‘ and he has 
done me the honor to promise that he will dine 
here to-morrow.” 

** Lord Lovel ?” 

“Yes ; your cousin, Earl Lovel. There is no 
reason, I suppose, why you should not meet him ? 
He has not offended you ?” 

‘Oh no. But I have offended him.” 

“*T think not, Lady Anna. He does not speak 
of you as though there were offense.” 

** When we parted he would hardly look at 
me, because I told him— You know what I 
told him.” 

“A gentleman is not necessarily offended be- 
cause a lady does not accept his first offer. Many 
gentlemen would be offended if that were so— 


_and very many happy marriages would never 


have a chance of being made. At any rate he is 
coming, and I thought that perhaps you would 
excuse me if I endeavored to explain how very 
much may depend on the manner in which you 
may receive him. You must feel that things are 
not going on quite happily now.” - 

**1T am so unhappy, Sergeant Bluestone!” 

“Yes, indeed. It must be so. You are like- 
ly to be placed—I think I may say you certainly 
will be placed—in such a position that the whole 
prosperity of a noble and ancient family must 
depend on what you may do. With one word 
you can make once more bright a fair name that 
has long been beneath a cloud. Here in En- 
gland the welfare of the state depends on the 
conduct of our aristocracy!” Oh, Sergeant Blue- 
stone, Sergeant Bluestone! how could you so far 
belie your opinion as to give expression toa sen- 
timent utterly opposed to your own convictions! 
But what is there that a counsel will not do for 
a client? ‘‘If they whom Fate and Fortune 
have exalted forget what the country has a right 
to demand from them, farewell, alas, to the glory 
of old England!” He had found this kind of. 
thing very effective with twelve men, and surely 
it might prevail with one poor girl. ‘ It is not 
for me, Lady Anna, to dictate to you the choice 
of a husband. But it has become my duty to 
point out to you the importance of your own 


. Choice, and to explain to you, if it may be pos- 


sible, that you are not like other young ladies. 
You have in your hands the marring or the mak- 
ing of the whole family of Lovel. As for that 
suggestion of a marriage to which you were in- 
duced to give ear by feelings of gratitude, it 
would, if carried out, spread desolation in the 
bosom of every relative to whom you are bound 
by the close ties of noble blood.” He finished 
his | cee and Lady Anna retired without a 
word, 
[To BE OONTINUED.] 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From our Own CorREsPoNnDEnT. | 


O you wish to know the novelties that are 
in preparation for the coming autumn? 
They are dress trimmings of twine—yes, of com- 
mon twine—such as is used to tie up grocers’ 
bundles, and which is to be used for embroidery, 
mixed with jet, on the fall wrappings and polo- 
naises. Fashion has such power, and, on the 
other hand, Parisians have such taste, that, 
however one may laugh, he can not help seeing 
that the invention is not so absurd as it seemed 
at first thought. Besides embroidery, fringe is 
also made of twine. These I have seen. It is 
also said that canvas guipure is to be made of 
the same material; but not having seen it, I can 
not guarantee it as certain. The suit for which 
this trimming was prepared was of olive green 
vigogne. The skirt was embroidered perpen- 
dicularly with twine, the design forming stripes 
a little way apart. The polonaise was of the 
same material, profusely embroidered with twine, 
and edged with twine fringe. On black stuffs, 
jet will be mixed with the twine. 

But weeks still intervene before the time 
when twine will enter the lists in the battle- 
field of fashion to conquer or die. At present 
the summer toilettes in preparation for country 
reunions are those tHat chiefly engage the atten- 
tion. The favorite fabrics are batiste of deli- 
cate colors—pale pink, blue, or mauve—trimmed 
with flounces and ruches of vaporous white or- 
gandy ; and also white nansook suits, made very 
short, in the following fashion: The lower edge 
is cut in very large scallops, and trimmed half a 
yard deep with English (open-work) embroidery, 
surmounted by a ruche of plain nansook, which 
is surmounted in turn by a narrow band of En- 
glish embroidery scalloped on the upper edge. 
Under the scallops of the lower edge is set a 
pleated flounce of plain nansook. Over-skirt of 
the same, trimmed almost the entire length with 
English embroidery, surmounted by a ruche of 
plain nansook. <A sash of very wide shaded 
pink ribbon passes under this over-skirt, and 
drapes it very high behind, so as to form a nat- 
ural (not fixed) pouf, and is finished in the mid- 
dle of the back with a large bow. ‘The waist is 
almost high behind and low in front ; but bands 
of English embroidery placed inside give it the 
appearance of being open en carré. Long nan- 
sook sleeves, trimmed with English embroidery. 
Around the upper edge of the opening in front 
is set an upright band of English embroidery, 
forming a sort of Medici frill. 

Natural poufs seem destined to grow in pop- 
ularity on fabrics of all kinds for autumn dresses, 
They are called thus because they are not sewed 
or draped, but are formed by tying up the upper 
part of an overlong skirt with the aid of a wide 
ribbon sash. The skirt is generally covered with 
narrow flounces, 





The use of two shades of a color both for 
suits and for trimmings will continue through 
the autumn and winter. Fashion has not yet 
exhausted the numerous effects that can be pro- 
duced with these combinations. For the mo- 
ment the darker shade is considered best suited 
for the base of the composition—the skirt is 
dark, and the polonaise is made of the lighter 
shade; or else, ‘if the skirt and polonaise are of 
the same shade, the trimmings and ornaments 
of all kinds are of the lighter one. Black faille 
dresses with pearl gray trimmings, vest, and cuffs 
will be much in vogue next autumn. 

Mantelets are becoming more and more nu- 
merous. For the demi-season (September and the 
first half of October), at the sea-side or in the 
country, these mantelets, which have hoods, are 
made of very fine red, black, or blue striped flan- 
nel, and are trimmed with écru guipure and 
trellis-work of écru ribbon. ‘They may be made 
in a less conspicuous fashion of some woolen 
fabric, such as serge or vigogne, of a dark color. 
A very pretty mantelet of this kind, which I have 
just seen in course of preparation, was of dark 
bottle green vigogne. ‘The back was shaped 
something like a burnous. It was slashed very 
high on each side, and had square tabs, crossing 
in front. The high slashes of which I have just 
spoken were masked half-way up by a trellis of 
pale green ribbon, terminating with loops of the 
same. The mantelet was bordered all around 
the edge with a bias fold of pale green silk, em- 
broidered with silk of a darker shade. ‘The 
back terminated in the middle in two points, 
each finished with a pale green tassel. 

Short double capes of all colors, but princi- 
pally of dark bronze, are also in preparation for 
fall. The edge is trimmed with wide cameo 
embroidery—that is, worked with several shades 
of worsted proceeding from the color of the 
ground. ‘The contour of the design, represent- 
ing leaves, is scalloped, and this forms the edge 
of each cape. 

There is also a new and very graceful modifi- 
cation of the Dolman, called the Dolman mante- 
let. The back is hollowed out, and consequently 
naturally adjusted like that of the Dolman; but 
the front is like that of a mantelet. This is 
made of blue-black cloth, and trimmed simply 
with coarse worsted galloon. But I seem to be 
taking time by the forelock, and speaking only 
of still distant fashions. Nevertheless, I speak 
with certainty; for I describe nothing but what 
I have seen with my own eyes in the hands of 
the modistes, who prepare in summer for au- 
tumn, and even for winter. 

At this moment what we see most is suits of 
coutil, christened Oxford linen; polonaises of 
dark percale with white figures, worn over skirts 
of plain percale, or silk of the same color as the 
ground of the polonaise; and, above all, polo- 
naises of white nansook or muslin, more or less 
trimmed with insertion and lace, and worn over 
black or gray silk skirts; for demi-toilette these 
are trimmed with bows and a sash of black rib- 
bon, and for more dressy occasions with a light 
sash and bows—pale blue, pale pink, or pale li- 
lac. The prettiest and most elegant of summer 
and fall dresses is still faille of some light col- 
or, trimmed with a multitude of white organdy 
flounces, pleated and simply hemmed. This 
forms a light and vaporous ensemble which is 
singularly effective, and which, has met with 
such favor that it is almost universal. There 
is hardly a woman in France who has not, when 
she sets out for her chateau in September, one 
or more of these dresses of lilac, blue, pink, or 
sea green faille, covered with white organdy 
flounces, and designed to form the chief orna- 
ment of the evening at the coming reunions. 

Bonnets are likely to be a little larger, though 
no less eccentric in shape. All the kitchen uten- 
sils seem to have been pressed into service: ket- 
tles, saucepans, and salad-bowls are imitated in 
straw, silk, and gauze, and intrepidly worn in the 
guise of a helmet, with the addition of an ai- 
grette, a plume, or a bunch of flowers, 

For very warm weather low shoes, with high 
heels and ribbon rosettes, are worn even in the 
streets; for traveling and the country, buff kid 
boots are in favor ; while for evening Louis XV. 
slippers of the same color as the dress, whatever 
that may be, are the latest styles. Fans are im- 
mense, and are of the color of the dress. Par- 
asols are made with stubby handles, thick and 
short, with a flattened ball of metal at the end, 
and have a chain and hook by which to fasten 
them to the belt. Large agrafes and clasps of 
chased metal are in preparation for the fall wrap- 
pings. EMMELINE Raymonp. 








FRENCH MARRIAGES. 


W HERE we s0 ordinarily listen to what we 

understand by love, to the temptations of 
the young heart in all their forms (however tran- 
sitory), to our individual impressions, and to our 
own opinions, the French consult fitnesses of rel- 
ative situation, reciprocities of fortune and posi- 
tion, and harmonies of family intercourse. They 
seek to insure the future, in some degree, in its 
social as well as its pecuniary forms. ‘They lay 
it down that passion is no guide to permanent 
satisfaction, and that other people than the two 
directly interested have, both in law and reason, 
a right of judgment in so grave a case. This 
does not absolutely mean that pre-existing sym- 
pathies are considered to be unnecessary for mar- 
riage in France; but it does mean, in the distinct- 
est language, that such sympathies alone are not 
admitted there as a sufficient motive for an asso- 
ciation which is to last till death. Sympathies 
wear out sometimes; new ones grow up from oth- 
er contacts; eternal attachments are very rare be- 
tween people who have not managed to get mar- 
ried, and have not the aid of the wedded tie to 
hold them steadily together. But the necessities 





of life never fade away; they never weaken; they 
remain in force with pitiless persistence; and 
French parents pay more attention to them than 
to what may be only a passing inclination in 
their sons and daughters. 

And it must be borne in mind that this view 
of marriage is not solely a development of the 
national disposition toward prudence: it is also, 
to some extent at all events, a consequence of 
the legal enactments containe | in the Code Na- 
poléon. The law forbids al! marriages without 
either the consent of the father and mother, or 

f that they are both dead. It is very trou- 
lesome to get married in France. The opera- 
ticn is surrounded by difficulties and formalities 
which would make an Englishman stamp with 
rage. 


Tt is true that if parents refuse to allow | 
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their children to follow their own wishes, the 
latter are permitted, provided they have attain- 
ed their majority, to go through a process called 
‘*a respectful summons to consent;” after which, 
if the parents persist in their rejection of the ap- 
peal, marriage may be at last attained. No mat- 
ter at what age men or women marry, even if 
they are sixty, they must either produce the writ- 
ten consent of their father and mother, or show 
that they have applied for it in due legal form 
and that it has been denied them without suffi- 
cient cause, or prove that they are orphans, ‘The 
object of this legislation is not only to prevent 
bigamy (which, under such conditions, is natu- 
rally rare in France), but even more to maintain 
parental authority, and to insure a due subjec- 
tion of children. 





H. I. H. MARIE-FEODOROVNA, 
CZAREVNA OF RUSSIA. 


HE accompanying fine illustration gives a 
striking portrait of the wife of the Czaro- 

witz of Russia, and daughter of the King of 
Denmark, who, like her sister, the Princess of 
Wales, is probably destined, sooner or later, to 
grace the throne of one of the greatest and most 
powerful of the world’s empires. It will be re- 
membered that when Princess Dagmar she was 
betrothed in early youth to the eldest son of 
Alexander II., the promising youth whose un- 
timely death was so deeply mourned in Russia. 
Two years later, in 1865, she was summoned to 
his death-bed at Nice, when, placing her hand in 
that of his brother Alexander, he begged, as a 
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dying request, that they might be betrothed aft- 
er his death. Accordingly in the November of 
the following year she was married to the pres- 
ent Czarowitz, entering the Greek Church as 
a consequence of her marriage, and changing 
her name from Marie-Sophie-Frederique-Dag- 
mar to the more Muscovite-sounding Marie-Fe- 
odorovna. ‘The Czarevna has two children. 
The eldest was born in 1868, and is named 
Nicholas, and the second, born a year afterward, 
Alexander, both boys being colonels in the Rus- 
sian army. It is rumored that her younger S1s- 
ter, the Princess Thyra, will marry Prince Ar- 
thur of England, while her sister-in-law, the 
Grand Duchess Marie, the only daughter of the 
Czar, is shortly to be married to Prince Alfred, 
the second son of Queen Victoria. 
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TO FRANCE. 


ATURALLY, without doubt, there is bitter 
animosity between France and Germany at 

the present time, especially on the part of the 
country which has been worsted; but, equally 
without doubt, a good many mutual tendernesses 
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between individuals have sprung up during the 
occupation of the eastern provinces. How hard 
it must be in such a case, especially for the wom- 
an, when the word of command arrives bidding 
her lover pack up and depart! Most likely the 
peor girl has offended all her friends by her un- 
seasonable love affair. How could she be so un- 
patriotic as to go and fall in love with a detest- 


able, sausage-eating, Champagne-swilling, clock- 
acquiring Prussian! Celestine smiles a little, 
secretly, for she knows that her handsome Fritz 
would not have been so abominable in the sight 
of the other village maidens if his affections had 
been fixed on one of them instead of herself. 
But she weeps bitterly to think that she is almost 
certain never to see him again, and that she can 
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never call him by the fond name of husband; for 
is there not a certain blonde Gretchen in that 
far-distant Brandenburg village, and has he not 
hinted that he was as good as betrothed to her? 
So she will sit disconsolate, like the British maid- 
en in Millais’s picture, when her Roman lover 
had been parted from her. Our artist, who is a 
Frenchman, which accounts for his tendency to 


HARPER'S BAZAR 


caricature the heroes of Deutschland, has taken 
a somewhat less sentimental view of the parting 
scene, and we are not at all sure that his Celestine 
will not begin to turn her gigantic admirer into 
ridicule as soon as she sees the last glimmer of 
his spiked helmet. It is very certain that her 
countrymen will join her therein, in their joy at 
ridding their soil of the invaders, 





we take eleven pounds of white currants and a 
fourth or fifth part, by weight, of the red, accord- 
ing to the color desired, or the whole may be ei- 
ther red or white, as preferred. If the flavor is 
liked, one pound of raspberries may be added. 
The currants are to be stripped from the stems, 
and the raspberries carefully picked over, those 
recently gathered being the best. ‘The fruit is to 





CURRANT JELLY. 


LEADING chemical journal in Paris does 
; not disdain to give to the world a formula 
for the preparation of currant jelly ‘‘in the cold,” 
which it considers to be a very great improve- 
ment over other methods, as it preserves entirely 
the natural taste of the fruit. For this purpose 


be mashed, and the juice squeezed out, either 
through a cloth or, still better, by means of a 
small press. 

The juice thus obtained is placed in an earthen 
vessel, and deposited in a cool place or ina cel- 
lar, when fermentation will sooner or later take 
place. At the end of about twenty-four hours 
all the froth produced by the fermentation, which 
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will cover the whole surface, is to be removed, 
and the juice to be strained by means of « flannel 
bag or a filtering-paper. The juice is then to be 
weighed, and an equal weight of finel powdered 
white sugar to be added. If are 
used, the quantity of sugar is to be red one- 
teath. The jnice and sugar are to be carefully 
raixed, and placed in jars. At the expira- 
tion of twenty-four hours a jelly of perfect trans- 
parency will be formed, which can be preserved 
for a long time by simply covering it, as with or- 
dinary jellies and preserves. It should, however, 
be protected from the action of moisture. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mutz. May.—Use a weak solution of hartshorn, a 
spoonful to a basin of water, for your hair daily. Per- 
fume hair-oil with extract of lavender and ambergris, 
or with a urop of attar of roses. We can not recom- 
mend machines in any way. 

Sran_ey.—Boil the egg in the rose-water, and after- 
‘ward beat to a paste. Full directions have been al- 
ready given in “‘ Ugly Girl” papers. The Bazar Book 
of Decorum is sent by mail, post-paid, for $1. Lucca 
is pronounced with a long u, but softly; Trovatore, 
thus: Tro-va-to-re. 

Bianour.—To ward off wrinkles use the warm bath, 
and go in the air a great deal, besides preserving a 
calm temper. 

L.—Directions for the use of wood ashes have been 
frequently given. Any kind of wood will do; it is ap- 
plied daily till the hair disa 

Inquisittveness.—The sulphur vapor bath will be 
described in a future number of “ Ugly Girl” papers. 

P. P. P.—Nitrate of silver will remove warts. 

Cxianissa.—Bathe your hands with camphor after 
washing. Your handwriting is plain, but uneven. 
Practice will improve it. 

Sraime-Time.—Wood ashes are not injurious to the 
skin, and may be used with camphor. All depilatories 
must be repeated as often as the hair grows again. 

A Western Girt anp Betsey Baxer.—The sulphur 
vapor bath will be described in a future number. 
Banting’s tract is the best book on corpulency. 

M.—White sailor waists are worn with either white 
or colored pantaloons.—Paint your church gray—a 
sort of smoke gray, as that does not show soil. 

Miss 8. 8.—Make the puff for your polonaise bias 
and five or six inches wide. Read description of 
making grenadine puffs in New York Fashions of 
Bazar No. 81, Vol. VI. Foulard puffs may have a 
hemmed ruffle, or else the ruffle can be doubled and 
gauged in the way spoken of for grenadine. Do not 
use a cord for gathering the puff. 

Svusre.—Make your gray mohair with a belted polo- 
naise, and put a deep kilt-pleated flounce on the skirt, 
Use either the Double-breasted Polonaise pattern illus- 
trated in Bazar No. 28, Vol. VI., or else the Blouse- 
Polonaise in No, 28, Vol. VI. Trim the edge of the 
polonaise with a bias band of the material. 

H. H. W.—Your sample did not reach us. Irish 
poplin can be dyed very well. 

Mus. H, A. B.—We do not give addresses in this 
column, 

Lov.—The five dresses for a bride in October should 
be her traveling and wedding dress of gray or brown 
cashmere or Irish poplin, a black silk suit, an evening 
dress of pale silk, an alpaca or woolen suit that will 
answer for treet or house, and a morning wrapper of 
some light wool material. 

Mrs. H. G. F.—Remove the satin trimming from 
your lavender silk. The round waist is not objec- 
tionable, as they will be restored tofavor. Get a dark- 
er shade of silk, or else violet Chambéry gauze or 
grenadine, or, if you prefer it, use white organdy or 
black guipure net for an over-skirt. A sleeveless 
basque would also be pretty on the waist, especially 
of black guipure. Add a high fraise, and put frills 
around the wrists. 

Constanoz.—Lingerie is ‘pronounced as if spelled 
lan-je-ry, with the first syllable accented.—You must 
use a piain short jockey basque pattern for your silk, 
and merely pipe it around the edges. To trim it with 
lace stylishly you must put the lace and insertion 
lengthwise instead of around it. Use a coat sleeve 
also with lace placed down its whole length. 

F. R. B.—Use the dark blue lawn for a skirt, putting 
flounces of the organdy upon it, headed by blue bands. 
Then make a blouse-polonaise of the organdy, with 
blue piping in the ruffle with which it is trimmed. 
Wear a blue sash and a shirred blue lawn hat. 

Dvuxoy.—Have your white alpaca colored dark leaf 
brown, or else gray. Blue, plum, and green dyes are 
seldom permanent, and when they do not fade they 
are apt to “smut” the clothing worn next them. Un- 
leas you have a very large ample dress pattern, it is 
not a good plan to have it dyed, as it shrinks in dyeing 
and will be too small. If you can have a few yards 
of the goods dyed with the dress, you had better do so. 

F.rmt.—Put pleated white crépe lisse flounces on 
your blue silk, and have a crépe lisse over-skirt and 
sleeveless basque. Cut up the over-skirt for ruffles to 
alternate on the skirt with the white ones. Wear rose 
garlands for looping the over-skirt. Pink, crimson, 
and tea roses mingled in one garland are very stylish 
this summer, especially with white or blue dresses, 
Crépe lisse is more fashionable than any other thin 
white material, but it is very frail, and many ladies 
use instead the more substantial Chambéry gauze or 
grenadine, or else the inexpensive muslins. 

Aw Op Svussoriser.—Exposure to air will soon 
“yellow” your lace, There is no other plan without 
moistening it, and that would undo. the labor of your 
French washer-woman, Steamer hoods of silk, cash- 

mere, Or flannel, with a small pelerine cape attached, 
are found at any of the furnishing stores. 

E. W. B.—Read answer above to “Flirt.” White 
crépe lisse is a very appropriate trimming for your 
wedding dress. Make a basque and trained skirt, 
caught up behind by a sash to form a puff. Puta 
fraise of silk around the neck of the basque, and a 
side pleating of crépe lisse inside. If you trim the 
skirt, have alternate flounces of gathered silk and white 


lisse covering the front breadth, and around the train. | 


The crépe lisse should be doubled and laid in small 
Bide pleats. If you can not get this material in your 
Western home, use fine white organdy. 

Constant Reaver.—Lengthen the double-breasted 
eg erage sent you. Use soft undressed flax 

nen, an m like the gar i i 
Haan ven ve garment illustrated in Bazar 

Mrs. F. 8. P.—There is nothing better than sugar 
of lead for deepening the colors of calicoes, You 
might also tr, alum. 

Mrs, D. M. C.—We have no pattern of sun hats. 
Any one of the large furnishine stores usually quoted 
in the New York Fashions of the Lazar will send you 
One ready-made. 





Exa.—Get enough dark violet or else mauve silk 
to make coat sleeves, an upper skirt, and sash for 
your white alpaca. Leave the waist white, giving the 
effect of a sleeveless jacket. Put bias bands of the 
silk around the skirt. 

M. L. B.—We have no cut paper pattern of the suit 
illustrated, and will return your money. Neck-ties 
are still worn. Ruffs made of the dress material re- 
quire only a colored bow, or else a brooch, in front. 
Basques are not worn open in the back, but are but- 
toned in front. 

L. 8. M.—Polonay ‘is incorrect. Polonaise is pro- 
nounced as if spelled polonaze. The plural is formed 
by adding an s. 

Mas. J. W. B.—It will not be out of taste to trim 
your linen polonaise with black linen, but you will 
find it difficult to get black linen well washed. 

Comme I. Faur.—Your fraise of black grenadine 
lined with blue should terminate just below the 
throat, and should be graduated so narrow toward the 
front that it will show like the merest ruffle above your 
brooch or cravat-bow of lace. -Put a milliner’s fold or 
a bias band of grenadine at the foot of the fraise pleat- 
ing. Do not sew the fraise in the neck of your dress, 
but on it, just below the silk binding that completes 
the neck. A puff or a band of grenadine should go up 
the sides of the blue silk vest, and extend around the 
back if you choose. A simple piping of grenadine 
should edge the bottom of the basque. Make coat 
sleeves and trim with a puff, below which falls a frill, 
like the fraise, on the hand. 

Mas. C. L. B.—Put one or two kilt pleatings around 
your linen skirt. 

Lizziz.—We have no pattern of the Ortolan mantle, 
nor can we obtain it for you. Use black velvet or else 
silk to trim your Japanese silk. 

New Sussorer.—A black silk for a lady of seventy 
should be made with a basque and plain untrimmed 
skirt, without over-skirt or flounces. The cut paper 
pattern of the bathing suit illustrated in Bazar No. 30, 
Vol. VI., will be sent you for 25 cents. Full hints and 
descriptions of bathing suits are given in Bazar Nos. 
29 and 30, Vol. VI. The shirt sleeve with flaring cuff 
like that on pattern of pleated waist illustrated in 
Bazar No. 32, Vol. VI., is pretty for pleated waists, 
also the sleeve with a pleated frill falling over the 
hand. 


Cuossy.—A loose belted polonaise and skirt trimmed 
with bias bands is the suitable model for a linen trav- 
eling dress for a girl of sixteen. Make the front 
double-breasted, with pockets and two rows of but- 
tons. Wear a Russia leather belt and bag. Get a 
Mackinaw rough straw sailor hat, turned up on one 
side, with flowers under the brim. Wear your long 
hair braided down behind and frizzed on your fore- 
head. 

A Perpiexep Mawen.—Make a double-breasted En- 
glish sacque of your cloth, and trim with bias black 
corded silk. This will be far more stylish than fringe 
and braid. Use oxidized silver buttons if you like, or 
else moulds covered with the silk. 

Proupent.—An untrimmed skirt with a long over- 
skirt and basque is probably the best model for your 
black silk. If you do not need it badly for the present 
season it would be well for you to wait until fall be- 
fore making, as there are rumors of coming changes 
in styles, and as you do not get a “‘ best black silk” 
often, this should be taken into consideration. 

A Bionpzt.—The sky blue shade will trim your dark 
blue beautifully. Make a vest, cuffs, pockets, sash, 
and buttons of the light blue, also line the dark blue 
fraise and “‘ pipe” the dark ruffles with the pale shade. 

L. P. W.—It may cost more money to have your 
black silk suit made to order, but it will be more satis- 
factory than if bought ready-made. $100 is the small- 
est expense for a handsome stylish suit of black silk 
worth $3 a yard, and without lace. 

Cano.—A basque and skirt simply trimmed is all 
you can make of twelve yards of silk. Make a vest of 
watered silk, with lengthwise bands on the skirt, a 
watered flounce, sash, and cuffs. Gray or brown cash- 
mere or camel’s-hair will make a pretty traveling dress 
for fall. Double-breasted sacques will be more worn 
than ever. Standing ruffles, English linen collars, and 
spotted neck-ties will continue in fashion. 

Movuntarn.—Touch the roots of the hair on your 
hand with a fine sable pencil dipped in weak muriatic 
acid. Repeat daily till the skin is clear.—Offer the left 
arm usually to a lady, changing, however, to give her 
the inside of the walk, ¢. ¢., next the wall. 

An Op Sussoriwer.—aA fall traveling dress for a 
bride in mourning should be a redingote of black or 
else very dark gray camel’s-hair, with black sash and 
black woolen or silk skirt. . 





Tar Premium Macurnz.—Visitors at the Northern 
Ohio Fair, last autumn, will remember the long, 
arduous struggle between the eight or ten leading 
Sewing-Machines on exhibition there for supremacy 
in family sewing. The samples exhibited were valued 
at thousands of dollars, and, taken together, made up 
a display which was alone worth a trip to the fair to 
see. After full consideration the committee unani- 
mously awarded the first premium to the Wilson Im- 
proved Machine, which was pronounced superior to 
all others in family work. e refer to this grand 
triumph to remind the ladies that this same Wilson 
Machine is the cheapest first-class machine ever offer- 
ed, costing $15 less than any other machine of its 
high rank. It is difficult to understand why the people 
of this section should purc or use any other ma- 
chine. Sal at 707 Broadway, New York, and 
in all other cities in the United States. The company 





want agents in country towns.—[{Com.] 









Coryine Wurst.—By the means of the newly in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
For Moth Patches, Freckles and Tan, 


USE PERRY’S 
Moth and Freckle Lotion. 
It is reliable and harmless, 


PELE ON THE FACE, 
BLACKHEADS, AND FLESHWOEMS, 
use Perry's IMPROVED COMEDONE 
and Pimple Remedy —the Great Skin 
i Pree : Ay pd “yn Cc. 

erry, Dermatologist, 49 Bond Street, 
New York. SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 7 


RENCH STAMPING PATT 
in any quantities. Send for ES anaes 
Mus. L. CENDRIER, 


Broadway, N. Y. 
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BATHING 


DRESNES, 


GAUZE UNDERSHIRTS, 
LINEN DRAWERS, COLLARS, AND CUFFS. 
UNION ADAMS & CO., 
637 Broadway, N. Y. 





HUMAN HAIR SWITCHES. 
Pontes 6 came as Icharge 








First quality 
Hair. No short crimped hair 
arranted not dyed. 
32 n- lone, meet on only $2.00 
82 “ “ a“ 5 “ “ 15.0 
32 oe “ “ 6 “ “ 18.00 
Cozonst on Pompapour Braips= 
LID 
2 oz., 20in. Hair, only - $45 
Back or Waterfall Curls—full sets _ Long single Curls 
Naturally Curly. (heavy) natur'ly curly 
Medium, $$7,00 Retails $10.00 22 in hair, only $3-00 
Sarge, Se 8.00} forin 19.00] 4% «” « “3.59 
“Extra Large, |“ 10.00] N-¥. 15.00] 964 “ «% 450 
Werr on Face - ¥ 4M. 50 cents per yard. 


Besr Faiz Curis, 
Narvratty Curty, Faiz WerrCvrts, . $1.00 per yard. 
Larzst Styiz.— Spanish Comb, Imitation Shell, sent prepaid 
on receipt of $1.50...everybod: em. 


Isell the hair just as I import it, 
advertisements do.) to make their appear cheaper. 
am the only Hair Importer and wholesale dealer in thie city who 
RETAILS af WHO! ‘ at oe oe i eas by 
REGISTERED MAIL, on receipt of P. O. Money Order, Draft, or Money 
in Registered gpthgelien pedo toCOLLECT ON DELIVERY. 
money sent in advance saves ALL express charges. 





When you write please mention Harper's Bazar. 





Novelties in Laces. 


SHAW & EATON, 1105 Broadway, 
Three doors above Fifth Avenue Hotel, 


Have on exhibition all the LATEST NOVELTIES in 
Capes, Collarettes, Fichus, Lace Bows, Ties, 
Scarfs, French Embroidered Breakfast Sets, &c., &c. 


WEBSTER’S PATENT 


Burton 


Pat. 
the Am. 
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dress O., Manufacturers, Ansoni 
Ct. Please state in what paper you saw this.” amas 


“THREE PAIR” 


Best Two-Button Kid Gloves, $2 75. Single pair, sent 





ey $1 00. Every color and size. A fine French 

oven Corset; all sizes for $1 00. To avoid loss, send 

Post-office Order. J. TAYLOR’S BAZAR, 
353 Sth Ave., N. ¥. City. 





CURI S! One suplication of 
40. PROF. LEOS? 
MAG OMPOUND will 
instantly curl the Straightest Hair 
of either sex (without injury) into 
Wavy Ringlets, or Heavy Massive 
Curls, in every case, or money re- 
~® funded. Price 25 cents per package, 


™ aid, or 3 for 50 cents. Address 
GEORGE & HOLBROOK, Uxbridge, Mass, 


Important to Ladies.—through the 
extreme liberality of Messrs. Harper & Brothers, New 
York, we are enabled to place in the hands of Twenty 
Thousand (20,000) Women the means by which they 
can support themselves and make a comfortable living. 
This offer 
the United States, especially to those who ——— them- 
offer, the 















Sold by Druggists. 


CERN*4 Diamond, and Jewelry Pol- 
ish. Ladies, will make your Diamonds and 
Jewelry same as new. Is highly perfumed. Any lady 
can use it, as it makes the hands soft and white. 
Fifty Cents and One Dollar per Bottle. Mailed free. 
Address OLENIA M'F’G CO., P. O. Box 470, N. Y. 


MRS. C. C. THOMSON 


Continues to purchase upon her usual terms. Send for 
Circular of Ref ples are wanted, inclose 
2c. Mra. C. C. THOMSON, 39 East 33d St., N. Y. 
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364 Bowery, corner 


HAIR 
Le. SHAW, 4 225552 


Branch Store, 363 Sixth Avenue, 
leave to call the attention of the ladies to his 
superb stock of Human Hair Goods, of the best quality 
of hair only, without any intermixing whatsoever, 
of his own importation and manufacture. 
The Largest Stock of HUMAN HAIR 
GOODS in the City. 
RETAILED AT WHOLESALE PRICES. 
I can offer to the public inducements which can not 
be superseded by any of my competitors. 
All goods WARRANTED AS REPRESENTED, 
PRICE-LIST. 
Short Hair Switches $1 and upward. Finest 
quality Hair Switches, solid, not dyed, 


18 inches long, 4 ounces weight, - $5 00 
Do.22 do do 4 do do => = = 600 
Do.26 do. do 4 do. do. - = 800 
Do. 32 do. do. 4 do. do. - - -1000 


Shaw’s Patent Hair Switches, 50c. 

an le Curls, natural Curly— 

inch,$200. 24-inch, $250. .26-inch, $4 00. 
Frisets, 25 cents per yard. 
Wigs on hand and made to order. 

The Invisible Wigs a Specialty. 

The Trade supplied with Hair, manufactured or un- 
manufactured, lower than market rates. Sor 
Price-List. 
BRANCH STORE, 363 6th AVENUE, 

Bet. 22d and 23d Streets. 

Ladies’ own Hair made over in latest styles. 

Combings made up 50 cents per ounce. 

Goods sent C.@. D. by express, on receipt of cole 
or and money in registered letters or P. O. Order. 





ble,comfort- 


A able,elastic, 
and Se aya 
est Bustle in 

the market. The wearer can sit in any position 
whatever without bending or injuring it in the 
Ton degree, it closing entirely up on sitting, 
and returning with precision to its ori shape on 
arising. The heaviest dress will not cause it to dimin- 
ish its size, or change its perfect form (as is generally 
the fault). No ladies? wardrobe complete 
without the Standard Lotta Bustle. 
For sale every where. Ask for Nos. 10, 
11, 15, 18, 22, &c., comprising the various sizea 
and_styles. Patentee and olesale Manufacturer, 
91 White St.,N.¥.; & 801 Race St., Phila, 


"aun. oa 
The STIGER Patent 
SKIRT, DRAWERS 


STOCKING 


SUPPORTER, and 
Skeleton Waist Combined. 

The Skeleton Waist alone, 
for hot weather, is worth all it 
costs. Itis highly recommend- 
ed by physicians, and others 
who have used it. : 

Ask your Merchants for it. 
If you cannot get it, we will 
send single one, prepaid, for 
Children, on receiptof #1. For 
Misses and Ladies, on receipt 
of $1.25. 

In ordering, give the length 
from the shoulder to the top of 
stocking. 

AGENTS WANTED. 

Send price for samples. So- 
licit orders, and make money. 

A liberal discount to Agents 
and Merchants. - 

Cut this out and keep it. 


Address 
== STIGER MFG. CO. 
‘ 60 Warren Street. 
P.O. Box 4391. 


TOWER HILL HOUSE, 

NARRAGANSETT PIER, R. L, E 
WILL OPEN JUNE 25th. 

Proprietor. 

Late of Continental Hotel, Philadelphia. 

Address No. 25 West Twenty-Seventh St., New York. 


SHOPPING 


Of every description for Ladies promptly executed b: 
Mrs. Cu. PARKER, 151 East 44 St NY. City. Sen 
for circular containing reference and particulars (free). 
Drexss-goods samples sent for 25 cents. 


Clairvoyant. 


MPO! forthe cure of chronic diseases, price $1- 
oie Jeannie Waterman Danforth, Trance ‘Medium, 79 
IW. 48th St., New York Written Diagnosis, including remedies 
from lock of hair, $5. KUBERT DALE OWEN SAYS, “They have 
been used by a relative of mineina case of bronchial derange- 
iment and of d pul 'y Pp with excellent ef 

should be glad to hear thatthe sale of these medici 

ause of the good have shown them- 

, and because of the evidnce t! a 

tical aid may come to us from the next wo 


Drankenness and Opium Habit. 
Dr. BEERS, 345 Fourth Ave., New York, guarantees @ 
cure for these evils, Call, or send stamp for evidence. 















New Yorx. 
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PATENT 
SEWING-SILK VEIL, 


In the above we have overcome the great difficulty, 
formerly experienced, of procuring a veil with a fring- 
ing of the exact shade. The fringes in our veil being 
woven at the same moment, and with the same mate- 
rial throughout, consisting of the best quality of sew- 
ing silk, a reliance may be placed upon their exactness 
of match, and of their durability, in every respect, 
the same wearing double the length of time over that 
of any other veil ever made. Sold in all Fancy and 
Dry Goods Houses in the U. 8S. Wholesale Depot, 


MEYVENBERG, PRATT, & CO, 
483 & 485 Broadway, N. Y. 


EHRICH’S, 
287& 289 8th Ave.,near24thSt. 


Bargains in Lace Shawls and Sacques, Ladies’ and 
Children’s Underwear, Real Laces, and Dress Trim- 
mings, Embroideries, Fancy Articles, &c., &c. 

N.B.—Just received, at special bargains from the late 
Custom-House Seizure Sale, over 5000 yards 
of Real Yak Laces. Samples sent free. 

Send stamp for Catalogue. : 

Every C. O. D. package subject to examina- 
tiom before acceptanc. EHRICH & CO., 

287 & 289 8th Avenue, New York. 








Every baby must have it. Is rHornouGHLY 
‘WaTER-PROOF, protects clothing, retains 
linen diaper. avoids pins, permits circu- 
lation of air. Ri ded by physici 
and all mothers whose children have worn 
them. Made in 4 sizes—1l, smallest; 4 
largest—exclusively b: EUREKA DIAPER 
CO., 582 Broadway, N. Y. Sample mailed 
on ised a} $1. Sold also by Stewart, 
Claflin, Lord & Taylor, Arnold & Constable 

and first-class Infants Mappa Selg and 
a3 Goods Stores. Ask for EUREKA DIAPER; see they beer stamp of 
E PATENT DIAPER CO. Take no other. Agents wanted. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Gravep To Fir any Figure, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, 80 as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 


The following Patterns are now ready: 














Vol. 1V. 
LADY'S GORED WRAPPER. ............002: No. 5 
ADY’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK............ ae 


L 
GIRL’S PRINCESSE SUIT (for girl from 2 to ? 


8 years old) 
cHIgp's GABRIELLE DRESS AND WALK- 

I COAT (for child from 6 months to 4 

SR A ee SO ELS “3 
BOY'S KNEE-BREECHES, VEST, AND 

JACKET (for boy from 4 to 9 — old).... “ 29 
YOUTH’S ENGLISH WALKING 

VEST, AND PANTALOONS (for youth 

from 8 to 15 zone GU Sag deccsbsecndcedses ad 
INFANT'S WARDROBE (Cloak, Gored Robe, 

Yoke Slip, Night re Petticoat, and Shirt).. ** 35 
LADY'S WATTEAU WRAPPER............. “ 4 
GIRL’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK (for girl from 

ae rer - 
GENTLEMAN’S SHORT DRESSING-GOWN 

BI BIO RING CCAP a cciccscccessasecces “ 46 
PLAIN-WAIST HOUSE DRESS, with Apron- 

front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt..... 


Vol. V. 


Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt............... * 20 
LADY'S POSTILION-BASQUE WRAPPER.. ‘ 23 
ALBERT VICTOR SAILOR SUIT (for boy 

froma 4 10:19 YORI OIA). 60... ccccsccncccccsece 25 
LOOSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT......  -99 
GENTLEMAN'S LINGERIE (French Yoke 

Shirt, Night Shirt, Drawers, and Long Dress- 

ing Gown)........ naescioel paeeac nay whenaecia on * 37 
HIGHLAND SUIT (for boy from 2to5 years old) ** 39 
DOUBLE-BREASTED JACKET, Shirt Waist, 

and Knickerbockers (for boy from 5 to 10 

years Old). ......c.0 dicene wae ae SE ey “ 9 
a with Grecian Cape, Open-front Over- 

skirt, and Full Trained Skirt................ 99 
PRINCESSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT.. “ 41 
DOLMAN SACQUE WALKING SUIT........ 41 
DOUBLE TAL APRON-FRONT AND 


T MED cacces Ee eee megane * 46 
VEST-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT........ 48 
FULL DRESS TOILETTE (Low-Necked Basque 


with Grecian Bertha, Trained Over-skirt, and 
MOUNT MIE iso cctscecdencsscesacces “ 
Vol. VI. 
DOLMAN VEST-POLONAISE STREET SUIT “ 7 


Apron (for girl from 2 to 13 years old sec 
SLERVELESS JACKET WALKING SOIT. 
CHATELAINE RE SU 





NAISE WALKIN PRES 5 
GABRIELLE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT. “ 24 
BLOUSE POLONAISE WALKIN Pesnake ee 
LADIES’ AND MISSES' BATHING OR GYM- 

NASTIO BON rar tcotehtey occa secede sce * 30 
TLEATED BLY WALKING SUIT.. “ 32 
WALKIN, TED JOCKEY BASQUE , 


cessecese * 32 

The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Patterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, cor. Nineteenth St., N.Y., 
Have just received 
TWO CASES BLACK THREAD & LLAMA LACE 
POINTES AND JACKETS, 
ENTIRELY NEW DESIGNS. 


Also, 

THE BALANCE OF STOCK OF 
IMPORTED AND THEIR OWN MANUFACTURED 
SUITS AND POLONAITS, 
AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES! 

TO CLOSE THE SEASON. 

* ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, cor. Nineteenth St., N. Y. 
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SOMETHING NEW. 


For Sale by LEADING RETAILERS and JOBBERS. 


THE ORTOLAN. 
B 


AZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns. 


The great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every size, at a moderate price. 
These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most gee and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easil 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own garments. We avoid as far as possible every form 
of extravagance in cutting up material, at the same 
time combining all that is desirable with fashion and 
g taste. Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
dressmakers in the country, all under the supervision 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his profession, and who is unquestionably the 
ablest dressmaker in the United States. What Worth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
have be gg prepared a catalogue showing the lead- 
ing Berlin, Paris, London, and New York fashions. 
From this catalogue may be selected patterns of every 
description and of every size, for ladies, misses, and 
children. On receipt of postage ae the above cat- 
alogue will be sent free of charge. In this catalogue 
will be found a description of a valuable premium of- 
fered to every subscriber for Harper’s Bazar. We con- 
fidently assert that, for liberality and magnitude, the 
premium offered to each and every subscriber for the 
Bazar has no parallel, an offer in which thousands of 
families will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the 
means of adding much to the comfort and economy of 
be 1 sehol e are confident that this premium 
will be hailed with delight by every lady in the land. 

Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 

543 Broadway, New York. 

Important to Ladies.—on receipt of 
25c. you will receive by return post a copy of the 
Bazar Dressmaker, a book just published, containing 
over five hundred (500) fashion-plates, ee the 
leading Paris, Berlin, London, and New York fashions, 
Each garment is minutely described, with directions 
for cutting, making, and trimming at the least possible 
expense. The — represented are for ladies. 
mi boys, and little children. The polonaises an 
over-skirts for ladies and misses are without excep- 
tion the most stylish garments that have ever appeared 
in this country. The Bazar Dr ker is intended 
as a reference book for dressmakers and others. If 
a lady is at a loss to know how to cut or make a dress 
for herself or her children, she is sure to see some- 
thing in this book to please her. A life-sized paper 











pattern of any of the 500 garments represented will be 
sent by post at a mere nominal price. The patterns 
are graded to fit any size. 


JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 


You ask WHY we can sell First 
Class 7 Octave Pianos for $2907 


Address 





less 


5 cir- 
cular, in which we Tefer to over Bankers, Merchants, 
&c. (some of whom you may ww), using our Pianos, 
in 44 States and Territories, Please state wh saw 


ere you 
* U.S. Plano Co., 310 Broadway, N.Y. 


ASCINATING AND VERY REMUN- 
- ERATIVE is the art of making Flowers, 
Birds, Animals, and all kinds of Ornamental Work, 
from Wax, Shells, Leather, &c. Full instructions for 
50cents. Address H. WILLIAMS, Gallatin, Tenn. 


MONEY MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and Key 














Check Outfits. Catalogues, samples, and 
full particulars FREE. 8. M. Srznozr, Boston, 


Fresh Summer Books 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
ew Harrre & Brorurnrs will send either of the 


‘ollowing works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of 
KS United States, on receipt of the price. 





ez” Harrer’s Cataroaue mailed free on receipt of 
Siz Cents in postage stamps. 


: 1. 
LIFE OF ALFRED COOKMAN. The Life of the 
Rev. Alfred Cookman. By H. B. Ringaway, D.D. 
With Portrait on Steel. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


IL 

1 GO A-FISHING. By W.C. Pais. Crown &vo, 

Cloth, Beveled Edges, $2 50. 
II. 

ANECDOTES OF PUBLIC MEN. By Joun W. 

Forney. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 
Iv. 

HARPER'S HAND-BOOK FOR TRAVELLERS IN 
EUROPE AND THE EAST. Being a Guide 
through France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Aus- 
tria, Italy, Sicily, Egypt, Syria, ae reece, 
Switzerland, Russia, Denmark, Sweden, Spain, and 
Great Britain and Ireland. By W. Pembroke Fert- 
river. Twelfth Year. With Caer Bars Maps and 
Plans of Cities. Large 12mo, Half Leather, Pocket- 
Book form, $6 00. 


ANNUAL RECORD OF SCIENCE AND INDUS- 
TRY FOR 1872. Edited by Prof. Spenozr F. Barr, 
of the Smithsonian Institution, with the Assistance 
of Eminent Men of Science. 12mo, over 700 pps 
Cloth, $2 00. (Uniform with the Annual Record of 
Science and Industry for 1871. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00.) 

VE 

MISS BEECHER’S HOUSEKEEPER & HEALTH- 
KEEPER; ——s Five Hundred Recipes for 
Economical and Healthful Cooking; also, many 
Directions for securing Health and Happiness. Ap- 
proved by Physicians of all Schools. Illustrations. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. wi 


FARM BALLADS. By Wirt Carreron. Illustrated. 
Square Svo, Cloth, Beveled and Illuminated, $2 00; 
Gilt Edges, $2 50, wut 


THE TREATY OF WASHINGTON: Its Negotia- 
tion, Execution, and the Discussions Relating 
on By Caxxs Cusuine. Crown 8yo, Cloth, 

2 00. 


Ix. 
THE FISHING TOURIST: Angler's Guide and 
Reference Book. By Cuartes Hatt.oox, Secretary 


of the “ Blooming-Grove Park Association.” Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 00. 


a 
TURNING-POINTS IN LIFE. By the Rev. Farp- 
Eriok ARNOLD, B.A., of Christ Church, Oxford. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


THE NEW NOVELS 
THE SEASON 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


&a~ Sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of price. 





ys 
INNOCENT. A Tale of Modern Life. By Mrs. Oxt1- 
puant, Author of “ Agnes,” “ Chronicles of Carling- 
ford,” “John: a Love Story,” “ Brownlows,” &c. 
Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


2. 
WILKIE COLLINS’S NEW MAGDALEN. 


The 
New Magdalen. B 
d 


Wirxie Coiiins, Author of 
ite,” ‘* Armadale,” ‘ Moon- 
Wife," &c., &c. 8vo, Paper, 


“The Woman in 
stone,” “Man an 
60 cents. 


3. 

““*HE COMETH NOT,’ SHE SAID."’ By Anniz 
Tuomas, Author of ‘On Guard,” ** Walter Goring,” 
“Theo Leigh," ‘Played Out,” &c., &c. Svo, Paper, 

cents. 


4. 
THE HOUR AND THE MAN. An Historical Ro- 
mance. By Hareter Mantingav. New Edition. 
8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


LONDON’'S HEART. By B. L. Fazsron, Author of 
“Grif,” “‘ Joshua Marvel,” ** Blade-o’-Grass,” &c. Il- 
lustrated. 8vo, Paper, $1 00. 


6. 

MURPHY’S MASTER. By James Payrn, Author of 
“Carlyon's Year,” **Cecil’s Tryst,” ‘Found Dead,” 
“One of the Family," “A Beggar on Horseback,” 
&c., &. Svo, Paper, 25 cents. 

A 

OLD KENSINGTON. By Miss Toaoxeray, Author 
of “The Village on the Cliff,” &c. Illustrated. 8vo, 
Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 


8. 

KENELM CHILLINGLY : His Adventures and Opin- 
fons. By E. L. Butwar (Lord Lytton), Author of 
Pelham," “‘ Last of the Barons,” “The Caxtons,” 
&c, Popular Edition, 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. Library 
Edition, 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. ¢ 


2 
LITTLE KATE KIRBY. By F. W. Rosson, Au- 
thor of ‘** Christie’s Faith," “‘ Mattie: a Stray," ‘No 
Man’s Friend,” ‘True to Herself,” &c. Illustrated. 
8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


TO THE BITTER END. By Miss M. E. Brappon, 
Author of “Aurora Floyd,” ‘‘Dead-Sea Fruit,’ 
* Birds of Prey," “John Marchmont's Legacy,” &c. 
Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


pis 
GEORGE ELIOT'S MIDDLEMARCH. Middle- 
march: a Study of Provincial Life. % GrorGRE 
Extot, Author of ‘Adam Bede,” “The Mill on the 
Floss,” “ Romola,” &c. 2 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $3 50. 
Popular Edition, 8vo, Paper, $1 50; Cloth, $2 00. 


W A NTE Da AGENTS, to sell new 

and popular books. Books that are 
admirably adapted to the season, viz: Anecdotes of 
Public Men, by John W. Forney; Farm Ballads, by 
Will Carleton; I Go a-Fishing, by W.C. Prime; Miss 
Beecher’s Housekeeper and Healthkeeper The Fishing 
Tourist, by Charles Hallock. Liberal inducements of- 
fered. For further particulars, inquire << address § 


Care of Harper & Brothers, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


$72 00 EACH WEEK, “very Where. 
Business strictly legitimate. Particularsfree. Address 
J. WORTH & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


$5to$20 per day ! Agents wanted! All classes of working peo- 

ple, of either sex, young or old, make more money at 

work for us in their spare moments, or all the time, than atanything 
Address G. Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 











else. Particulars free. 








$25 A DAY, Seneca, Sosesensy | 





WATERS’ CONCERTO PARLOR ORGANS 
. @re the most bea ttiful in 

style and perfect in tone 
ever made. The CON- 
¢ CERTO STOP is the best 
. ed in any 








while its IM~ 

ON of the HU~ 

| MAN VOICE is SU- 
P B. Terms liberal. 


Dor 


count to Ministers, Churches, Sunday-Schools, Temper- 
ance Societies, Lodges,etc. AGENTS WANTED. 


$ 12 5 A Monta to Lady Agents. Address 
ELLIS M’F’G CO., Waltham, Mass. 


g 47 5 A MONTH to ‘—e Articles new, and 
staple as flour. C. M. LININGTON, Chicago. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS 


FOR 1873. 


SS ANNE. 
Haney Ne 


There is no monthly Magazine an intelligent read- 
ing family can less afford to be without. Many Mag- 
azines are accumulated. Harper's is edited. There is 
not a Magazine that is printed which shows more in- 
telligent pains expended on its articles and mechan- 
icalexecution. There is not a cheaper Magazine pub- 
lished. There is not, confessedly, a more popular 
Magazine in the world.—New England Homestead. 

A repository of biography and history, literature, 
science, and art, unequaled by any other American 
publication.—N. Y. Standard, 

The most popular and, in its scheme, the most orig- 
inal of our Magazines.— Nation. 

















: eerie Se. 


The best publication of its class in America, and so 
far ahead of all other weekly journals as not to per- 
mit of any comparison between it and any of their 
number. Its columns contain the finest collections 
of reading-matter that are printed. * * * Its illus- 
trations are numerous and beautiful, being furnish- 
ed by the chief artists of the country.—Boston Trav- 
eler. 
Harper's Weekly deserves its primacy in this class of 
publications, alike for the value of its reading-matter 
and the excellence of its illustrations. The editorials 
on public affairs are models of discussion, weighty 
and temperate, supporting high principles in an ele- 
vated tone and a chastened literary style.—Ezaminer 
and Chronicle. 








It is really the only illustrated chronicler of fash- 
ion in the country. Its supplements alone are worth 
the subscription price of the paper. While fully 
maintaining its position as a mirror of fashion, it also 
contains stories, poems, brilliant essays, besides gen- 
eral and personal gossip. — Boston Saturday Evening 
Gazette. 

There never was any paper published that so de- 
lighted the heart of woman. Never mind if it does 
cost you a new bonnet; it will save you ten times the 
price in the household economy it teaches. — Provi- 
dence Journal, 





TERMS for HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
B 


R. 
Hanrper’s Macaztng, One Year...... $4 00 
Harper's Werxiy, One Year...... 400 
Harprer’s Bazar, One Year...... 400 


Harper's Magazine, Harrrr’s WEEKLY, and Harprr’s 
Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 
An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, WEEKLY, or 

Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Fivr 

Sussonipers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 

Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Magazine 24 cents a year, for the Wrexty or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Magazinz, or 20 cents for 
the Werxty or Bazar, to prepay the U.S. postage. 

The Volumes of the Macazinz commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harper & Broruers is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Terms FoR ADVERTISING IN Harper's WEEKLY AND 
Harrer’s Bazar. 
Harper's Weekly. —Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 








Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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@ Wirz.—It i 
’ FACETLZE. wall known, that two stot 
German women.from Vien 
tleman who assert- ore ber wy to the Shah’s 
his mouth withoot patting stresses,” ‘and- aleo that ho 
a 8 Saar oie a 
4 in 
very but when he made ‘0 them his favorite expres- 
the he did not see sion, .“‘too thin.” But one 
the size of his friend’s foot. day, in the course of 
ka —_———_—_ ress through Oxford 
RIOULTURAT.—A mower he caught sight of the ol 
who can’t mow might as well ainting left outside the sh 
be no mower. cme y. = as _ exhibe 
pia ss S* ae on-room. for eenan 
The next worst thing to the Fat Lady. . At sight of 
‘raining pitchforks must be this the Shah became unusn- 
hailing omnibuscs. . ly animated, and inquired 
——_——~>—_—_—— 
Aw Inisuman’s Broeur— 








woman; and in- 
Pat-ois. formed that it was, he order- 
Goov Tastx.—At a late ed her to be sent 


‘or, sayin: 
that he would.make "hee ne 
wife. When it w: 





the dear ponies, of course). ANS AAV ; Lady was under contract to 
— Ny ’ p 





nee oe f <¥ | As : < \\ . \; the person who exhibited 
, \ | ey Be VA %,. SN \\ ¢ SN her, and that even Manager 
a mesic = the —_ - » oven Zz “a >, , \ ae SSSSS Baum, of the Alhambra (one 











which has just been discov- 
ered. Italian is a soft lan- 
guage. 


A Fig ror you.—A journal 
reports that Lavacca County, 
Texas, produces figs meas- 
uring seven and three-quar- 
ter inches in circumference, 
We have all heard about “In 


figs!” here, we i ie, the 
sellers of the fruit have, in 
the name of the figs, profits, 


CAPTAIN CUPID 
BRINGING TWQ IN STAYS. Shah plaintively replied that 
it was no wonder they exhib- 
ited her, as she was the only 
really handsome woman he 
had seen in England. 








—— 

Srrance Diszase.—Physi- 
cians hear some queer diag- 
noses from amateurs some- 
times. Our friend Dr. D—~ 
was called recently to see a 
sick man, and upon inquir- 
ing of his wife how he was 
affected, received in reply, 
“Well, you see, doctor, the 
things what he eats gets sort- 
er tangled around his heart, 
and he suffers awful.” 


———_.>———_——— 

“Where are the men of 
162” shouted a patriotic or- 
ator. 

“ Dead,” mded a sad- 
looking man in the middle 
aisie. The orator seemed to 
be disturbed by the informa- 








—— 
ABSURDITIES AT THE VIEN- 


NA Ze ae See 
jon. roviding e English re- 
tion. ° : Peshmenta is not eenglish. 

What vegetable is any thing NSO | " i \y r i \ 1 | SENN The thing is well managed, 
but agreeable on board a 2 . nl j ' RAY 


and so forth, but it is not so 
entirely British as it ought to 
be. For instance, the bill of 
fare this “dai” includes “Sir 


N 
ship ?7—A leek. 3 N SSS SSS { Wy) | 4  ¥ RNY 


—_—_—_.————— 

“ Higurr ve.”—The ladies 
do their hair up so high now 
that they have, it is said, to 
stand on something to put on 
their hats. ’ 

—_—~—— 

Panes AND PENALTIES.— 
When a naughty little a 
breaks a window he shoul 
be punished, on the principle 


Littl 


The bar-maids are got up in 
an overdone British style, 
some of them with exagger- 
ated tow-like mounds of 
head-dress or hair, whichever 

ou like to call it, that look 


CAPTAIN JINKS | 
BEING TOED our. OUR COMMODORE CAPTAIN CAUDLE 


BROUGHT TO ANCHOR. 
WHO NEVER LEAVES PORT. 


























SUI: y 
that panes and penalties go WY WSS \ \ as if they had been made to 
together. \ AN clean out an a gun, 
ememmatipmamaensis SX» \ \ \ \ \ \\ but do not give intelligent 
“What is that, children ?” \ . > ‘ . \ foreigners a real notion of 
asked a young pastor, exhib- \ > ‘ \ the normal bar-maid. 
itin; to his Sunda: school a \S 


magic-lantern picture of a 
poor sinner clinging to the 
cross towering out of stormy 
waves in mid-ocean. 
“Robinson Crusoe!” was 
the instant reply. 
os 


——a———— 
Thomson, the poet, had an 
uncle, a clever, active me- 
chanic, who could do many 
things with his hands, and 
contemplated James’s indo- 
lent, . dreamy, “feckless” 
character with impatient dis- 
leasure. When the of 
he Seasons—‘* Winter”—had 
been completed, Jamie 
thought, by a presentation 
copy, to triumph over his un- 
cle’s skepticism ; and to pro- 
ae ye his good opinion he 
ad the handsomely 
bound. The old man never 
looked inside, or asked what 
kK was about, but, 
turning it round and round in 
gratified admiration, exclaim- 
ed, ‘‘ Is that really our Jamie’s 
doing now? eel, I never 
thought the cratur wud hae 
_ tt e handicraft to do the 
ike! 


A Wrre's Apoiocy.—A 
woman appeared at the shop 
where her husband is em- 
ployed a short time ago, and 
apologetically said: “Jim 
is not well. You must ex- 
cuse him from coming to 
work to-day. He and I had 
a little difficulty at the break- 
fast-table this morning, and 
he won’t be able to work this 
week.” 


REVENGE 18 SWEET.—A 
green young man, who was 
working for a farmer as 
“hired man,” felt himself 
slighted when the girls of the 
neighborhood had a party to 
which they did not invite 
him. After sulking about 
for several days, he finally hit 
upon a mode of revenge, and 
said to his employer's daugh- 
ter, “You can tell the gals ee 
that I’m a-goin’ to have a : PROVERB FOR THE Hour.— 

ary of my own,andI won't The course of true love never 
Ciethe nobody.” YACHTING SKETCHES. is kept clear. 


A Kentucky editor speaks 
of a local genius who has 
been a persevering contribu- 
tor to the office waste-basket 
for several years. 
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A MATTER OF DOCTRINE. A MODERN agmnsiearie = se 
eae ae . : 
Mamma. “Do you know what will become of Naughty Little Girls who tell Falsehoods, Gerty ?” Mrs. Jinks. “Isn’t his Long Hair very Uncomfortable this Hot Weather? 


- ’ “ee : Mrs. Brown. “ Well, perhaps it is for the poor little Fellow himself; but it’s such a Comfort to Me. I don't 
Gerry. “No, I don’t. My Religion ain’t the same as yours !” have to Wash his Neck and Ears nearly so often.” 





